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THE CHRISTIAN 
No proverb is more frequently repeated 
than the expressive saying, that “one half 
of the world knows not how the other half 
lives.” It refers to our home-world, but. 
in an extremely literal sense is strictly 
true. China contains one half of the hu- 
man race, on an estimate not exactly cor- 
rect. Some eastern statisticians say that 
its population are now 414,000,000. By 
changing the position of the figures, others 
make the number of inhabitants to be 
441,000,000; and they might have added 
a few hundred thousands, with hundreds. 
tens, and units, to appear particular. No 
accurate census of the population can have 
been made recently; for a part of the 
empire has been in the possession of the 
rebels, and only a general idea can have 
been tormed of the numbers in these pro- 
vinces, At no period, probably, has an 
accurate census been procured, although 
it is by no means impossible—for con- 
siderable precision exists in Chinese 
affairs; but it is almost impossible that 
the Tesult would be communicated to 
loreigners, except in the hope of frighten- 
Ing them; and in that case it would be 
‘xaggerated—for we believe that in the 
norals of the Chinese Cabinet—thereby 
liffering in nothing from a Parisian or a 
Turinese Cabinet—necessity is allowed to 
overrule truth. 

[he globe is supposed to sustain, at 
present, one thousand millions of inhabi- 
tants. China obviously contains such a 
‘ast population, that if we add the Japan- 
*¢, of whom we know little, and the 
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Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, and the people 
of Thibet, of all of whom we know equally 
little, we are numerically justified in say- 
ing that one half of the world knows not 
how the other half live. 

The expedition against China is running 
up a terrible bill of expenses. Men can- 
not be carried to fight at the utmost ends 
of the earth for nothing, or tor a small sum. 
A million per month is the estimate made 
of the costs in this war, in unofficial quar- 
ters; but the Chancellor of the l-xchequer 
has taken credit altogether for only a little 
over four millions on account of this tran- 
saction. He will return for more, accord- 
ing to his habit of making budgets with 
two tails; but he cannot be responsible 
for the outlay, for he would give up Liver- 
pool perhaps, or anything whatever, ex- 
cept “ place,” rather than pay money for 
fighting ; and as he must make the charge 
in this instance, he has contrived the most 
disagreeable mode of payment. 

We do not believe that many persons 
at home have examined the cause of this 
‘war.’ <A general idea prevails in some 
quarters of a connexion existing between 
opium and the expedition to the Peiho. 
This notion is correct in part only, for 
opium was at the root of our first squabble 
with the Chinese, and advantage was taken 
of that war to demand new privileges, and 
open new towns for our trade. Since then, 


| . 
our forces have been alternately the terror 


and the tools of the Mandarins. Yeh, of 

Canton, was not an active man in any 

operation, except beheading, ear-cropping, 
24 
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chopping up, flaying, or impaling people 
who either were rebels, or whose ears and 
heads, after being detached from their 
bodies, might count as if they had belonged 
once to rebels. When he got into a quar- 
rel with Sir John Bowring and Mr. Wade, 
concerning the Arrow lorcha, he floundered 
on, quite unable to get out of the mess of 
papers and protocols ; because, as the ears 
or heads of these gentlemen could not 
have passed muster for those of Chinese 
rebels, the Commissioner’s intellect could 
never be brushed up and sharpened on 
the subject. This apology is even made 
for him by Mr. Wilson, of Hong Kong, 
who, on 30th May, of the current year, 
published a pamphlet of arguments against 
our hostilities, founded, among other 
grounds, on the time requisite to make up 
a Chinese mind on any subject ; and in 
illustration he quotes Yeh. Perhaps that 
official—who, according to Mr. Wilson, 
was real Chinese, and not a Tartar—hav- 
ing once made up his mind to kill rebels, 
could never make it down again to cease 
slaughtering. The results, as to the Arrow, 
are notorious. Fighting followed, and the 
“civil” gentlemen on the expedition ap- 
pear to have been dissatisfied with the 
naval commander for his indisposition to 
slay. We honour not the less the name 
of Sir Michael Seymour on this account. 
In the end, a new treaty was obtained by 
the Earl of Elgin from the Chinese, and 
his brother, Mr. Bruce, was left in the 
East to receive a ratification at Pekin in 
proper time. On the appearance of that 
gentleman at the mouth of the Peiho, for 
the purpose of ascending the river to ex- 
change the ratifications at Pekin, he was 
forbidden by the Chinese to go there. 
After consultation with Admiral Hope, the 
French diplomatist, the French officer 
on the station, and some other parties, 
Mr. Bruce decided to exchange ratifica- 
tions at Pekin or nowhere. Admiral Hope 
was instricted to force a passage ; but the 
forts were too strong, his force was too 
weak, and the mud too deep; so a sad 
loss of gallant men followed. Mr. Bruce 
did not get into the Peiho; therefore he 
did not get to Pekin He made no ex- 
change of ratifications, and the Earl of 
Klgin’s treaty is suspended, or void. As 
the French were implicated in the matter, 
they have joined in the expedition of 1860, 
which is required, first, to reduce the forts; 
next, to clear the passage up the river ; 





last of all, from the Emperor of China, in 
the metropolis of his land, to procure a 
treaty. We have also to avenge the 
deaths of the men slain in the last attempt 
to reach Pekin; but defeats must not be 
always avenged, or the earth would never 
cease from war. Next, we need a new 
treaty ; and doubtless that is desirable, 
especially as the Chinese flow over their 
own borders into our colonies and posses- 
sions; yet it is not clear that we are en- 
titled to foree treaties. Lastly, that 
treaty must be signed, according to the 
view of the authorities, at Pekin: but on 
this point no absolute necessity can exist. 
The Chinese Emperor, like other barba- 
rous or pretentious monarchs, wants to 
impress the mistake on his people that he 
is first of all kings, and all other nations 
are his vassals. Therefore, he does not 
allow the representatives of forcign nations 
to approach him on an equality. For that 
reason, the diplomatist from the United 
States was driven through the land ina 
coach with a hole in the roof, and from 
his seat he could see little of the country 
through which he travelled. Once in the 
history of China, a tall European found 
himself “feted” in one city. His room 
was one levy from morn to night. At first 
he was delighted with the honour: at 
last he discovered that, for so much money 
from every caller, he was exhibited. In 
the same manner the sharp Yankee may 
have been represented as a prisoner come 
to seek mercy for his race. At length, in 
Pekin, he saw somebody who was repre- 
sented as the Emperor; and he made in 
the presence the necessary quantity of 
crouching, but returned safely. As for a 
little money a man in China may be 
hanged by proxy—that is, may obtain a 
substitute—it is probable that a “ dummy” 
may be procured to enact the Emperor, 
and the American may have only bowed 
to a secretary. But is it necessary that 
we should pay a million per month for 
any length of time, besides ending many 
lives, in order to teach these Chinese 4 
lesson in the political condition of the 
world ? We scarcely think so ; but, bating 
the vengeance, that, and not opium, seems 
to be the attraction of our military and 
naval forces to the Peiho. We confess 
that they might have a better errand on 
then voyage. 
An internal and mysterious rebellion 
has existed in China for eleven or tw 
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years. Anempire, comprising more than 
‘ four hundred millions of inhabitants, in a 
eondition of comparative civilisation, oc- 
cupying immense cities, pursuing large 
manufactures, and exhibiting a social po- 
licy founded on grey traditions running 
hack into the dawn of this earth’s second 
life, may be expected to exhibit combina- 
tions of the discontented, occasional sedi- 
tions, and positive rebellions, if its Go- 
yvernment be conducted by a foreign dy- 
nasty and foreign servants, without regard 
to, or representation of, the popular will. 
China occupies that position alone. No 
other empire contains an equally large 
population, while the governed and go- 
verning classes are completely separated. 
An aristocracy of Tartars rules the land, 
and like other exclusive aristocracies they 
incite rebellion among their subjects, partly 
by their class privileges, and partly by 
personal tyranny. Secret societies natu- 
rally thrive in China, and the Triads seem 
to penetrate into every city and corner of 
the empire. ‘Their affiliation exists for 
several purposes, but all of these centre 


in the restoration of their old chiefs or 


kings. A peculiarity of Chinese character 
affords some reason for supposing that 
their genealogies may be correctly kept, 
and their “pretenders” to the throne 
may have an intelligible family tree; but 
that qualification should not be considered 
absolutely necessary in Europe, where 
genius occasionally wedges a new dynasty 
into the circle of royalty, or ejects a weak 
ink from the ring. The Triads revolt as 
weeasion incites or serves them. Among 
other bonds of union, they have an imi- 
tation of free-masonry, and, as in the 
Orange organisation of Ireland, they have 
lifferent classes, and inner circles. 
Occasional revolts occur without or- 
ganisation, system, or any general antipa- 
thy to the government of China. As the 
Emperor entrusts the management of his 
fairs to governors of provinces, who di- 
vide their lots into small departments 
under the mandarins, a considerable people 
may rise against a local Tartar, making 
%” objection to the government of the 
province, and being still further from any 
tention of overturning the empire. China 
8 divided into principalities, owing alle- 
glance to Pekin, but not apparently con- 
vected by other ties. i ie are kept 
aed by what the late Mr. O’Connell 
‘led the golden link of the Crown ; but 


| this link allows much loose working. Du- 


ring our hostilities with the Cantonese, 
the Amoyese, the Shanghaiese, or the 
Ning-poese did not consider themselves 
concerned in the quarrel, so long as our 
military or naval forces made no attempt 
to injure them. They dealt with our 
merchants as if all the empire was in a 
state of complete peace. Perhaps they 
even congratulated themselves on the 
misunderstandings that caused the block- 
ade of a rival port. Canton had prospered 
on the barbarian’s business, and Amoy or 
Shanghai did not object to share the trade. 
Galway would not be irritated at an enemy 
who merely blockaded Liverpool, and even 
Milford Haven or Southampton might not 
send its volunteers to destroy a foe who 
only injured a rival, and left them free to 
improve their trade. 

The military profession is chiefly fol- 
lowed in China by men born to the busi- 
ness, and whose “ descent” makes them 
soldiers without the European processes 
of conscription or enlistment, or even any 
natural capacity or training. The Tartars 
are all “ braves,” who live by fighting ; but 
they do not make any great progress in 
that service. Like all other monopolies, 
that of hostilities prevents the profession 
from being conducted with spirit. Private 
persons occasionally raise volunteers for 
special objects, but they only labour while 
they are paid, and in their employer's in- 
terest. A great mandarin, or a governor 





over one of the many little kingdoms 
which form the great empire, is compelled 
to embody a local militia, and for the out- 
lay he contrives to be remunerated. ‘The 
character of the government, in its rela- 
tions to individuals, depends almost en- 
tirely on the dispositions of the Governor 
and his mandarins. Allthe proclamations 
issued by the Emperor oppose vice and 
recommend virtue. Divested of their 
high-flown imagery, they are sensible pro- 
ductions; but they are worth nothing 
among the servants of the State. The 
latter occasionally make great fortunes. 
Thus, one gentleman, Ho-Kwau, was dis- 
covered to have twenty-seven millions 
sterling, in money, amassed in addition to 
less convenient descriptions of wealth. 
Keshen, another civil and military mag- 
nate, had ten millions. Vast fortunes, 
that would excite the envy of the Gur- 
neys, Overstones, or Rothschilds, are 








made by an energetic mandarin and Tar- 
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tar in a few years, while the Imperial trea- 
sury is supposed to be bare, and pillaged 
to the utmost extent possible in a state 
of Imperial want. The high prices paid 
for provisions in Pecheli, the province to 
which Fekin is both general and local 
metropolis, leads to the inference that 
money is plentiful. Captain Sherard 
Osborne estimates the price of rice at 
Shanghai at 2d. per pound; at Tientsin, 
4d.; and at Pekin at 8d. per pound. The 
figures are probably exaggerations, or 
famine prices ; for as rice can be delivered 
in London for 14d. per lb., and in Calcutta 
for 1d. per lb., the freight to Pekin and 
profits on the transaction could not be 7d. 
per lb. The southern provinces of China 
are rich in rice, and supply immense quan- 
tities to the metropolis and the provinces 
of Pecheli, in which Pekin is situated ; 
but the Chinese growers get no higher 
prices in the southern markets than the 
growers of Bengal or Siam, for no corn 
law apparently exists in China, and rice, 
like cotton, may be imported on payment 
of a moderate tax. The authorities at 
Pekin take their revenue from tke south 
in grain and produce. After the manner 
of the Pharoahs, they store their receipts 
in granaries between Pekin and Tientsin. 
This city, according to Captain Sherard 
Osborne, is not more than forty-five miles 
above Taku, although Sir John Barrow 
had estimated the distance at ninety miles. 
From Tienstin to Taong Chow, Sir John 
Barrow reckoned the distance still by river 
at eighty miles, and Captain Osborne 
supposes that errors had occurred in both 
measurements, from the bad sailing quali- 
ties of the junks in which Sir John Bar- 
row made the voyage. 

Pekin stands im an open and sandy 
plain, perhaps ten miles from its upper 
port of Taong-chow, and is linked to it by 
a road paved with granite blocks of im- 
inense size. According to Sir John Bar- 
row’s statement this road is amore magni- 
ficent work than any pyramid, and _ its 
existence infers capital and perseverance 
applied to pormenes of utility. An immense 
population inhabit the bank of the Peiho; 
yet in summer the temperature averages 
88 to 90, while for three or four months of 
winter it remains steadily far beneath the 
freezing point, and the ice forms on the 
rivers in blocks of sixteen to twenty inches 
thick. A few Tartar tribes might lead a 
nomadic life in a climate of that nature, 





but a dense population could not live with. 
out abundant business and remunerative 
employment. , High prices could not be 
paid for rice without high wages for plen- 
tiful work ; and the rigours of the winter 
could not be met without comfortable 
clothing and a supply of fuel. Manufac- 
tures must, therefore, exist in the north to 
pay for the produce of the south; and 
the great internal navigation permitted a 
huge commerce to pass and repass without 
appearing on the sea. Pekin itself occu- 
ples a position, in reference to the ocean, 
resembling a point some ten miles from 
Richmond—a ‘pretty large point it must 
be, quite fourteen miles long and seven or 
eight miles wide, capable of accommoda- 
ting many persons. 

These rough details show that the 
Chinese have money, trade, and wealth 
concentrated in larger quantities than 
Europeans suppose, and that the immense 
treasures ascribed to the mandarins named 
may have been collected by a course of 
scientific tyranny. They could never have 
been formed in a land exposed to the hard 
hands of rough-riders, but the taxing must 
have been done on approved principles 
of cheating and robbery. A grand secret 
belongs to this rule of the mandarin dy- 
nasty in China; for, although their go- 
vernors of provinces and mandarins appear 
to be rich, and able to raise and pay 
armies on their own account, while the 
central exchequer is often bare and the 
Emperor in poverty, yet the poor chief 
rules the distant and rich subordinates 
with an iron rod, and scourges them with 
a scorpion’s tail, when he is offended with 
their proceedings. He confiscates their 
property, sells their wives, or beheads the 
evil-doers themselves, in punishment of 
their shortcomings, unless they escape by 
suicide ; and a mandarin who has once got 
into the circle—even if, like the late Yeh, 
fot a real Tartar—never resists the Em- 
peror’s order, except by forestalling the 
extreme sentence. This is one mystery 
in the economy of China which we do 
not understand ; and although Europea 
writers will give an explanation on 4 
hour’s notice, yet, after consulting their 
theories we seem to have read round 4 
ring, and close where we commenced, Ui 
able to understand the mystery. of 

It is ‘possible that the construction 
the country may partly explain its econ 
mical conditions, and among other matter 








this little mystery. China contains three 
t plains, varying in breadth of six hun- 
rd to a thousand miles from the inland 
mountains to the sea. Each of these 
ins has its great river, many great 
subordinate rivers, and independent streams 
ofimmense magnitude. The nothern plain 
has the Hoang Ho, which cuts a new 
channel for itself occasionally, with heavy 
loss to everybody whose — or pro- 
perty is in its way. The Peiho, or north- 
ern river, and its tributaries, is an inde- 
pendent stream of immense power in the 
general Hoang Ho valley. The district is 
separated by a wedge of high mountains 
running into the plain near Nankin, from 
the Yang-tse-kiang valley; and the latter 
is separated by a smaller range from the 
Canton or southern valley. The mountain 
ridges and their intervening glens support 
a population who have had little inter- 
course for ages with the outer world. 
Many of them are adherents of the Ming 
dynasty, and they are divided into clans 
and families. Some of the clans are nume- 
rous nations, with considerable strength. 
They act in an independent manner, and 
the vermilion: pencil of the child of the 
sun and the moon has little influence over 
them. Between the mandarins and these 
independent tribes there is no friendship 
lost; while, as the mountain chains do not 
run out to the sea, the entire region on the 
coast is intersected by a system of navig- 
able canals, and brought under the influ- 
ence of Pekin. The mandarins are schooled 
into the language of the Pekin edicts “ to 
hear and obey,” and although they are 
disobedient in ordinary circumstances, yet 
they do not revolt from the final order of 
the Emperor, but surrender possessions, 
relatives, and existence itself, without en- 
deavouring to make a party and lead a 
revolution. 

Local rebellions frequently occur, but 
they are chiefly directed against a local 
abuse or an obnoxious governor, even an 
Seg mandarin, without materially 

ucing the authority of the central light 
ofsun and moon; who is so rarely seen 
that some ingenious persons have doubted 
his being, deemed him a mere fraud, or 
an imperial myth ; and the whole business 
only the contrivance of a a — 

ucracy, or an able oli y. e 
doubt is ae solved by the “exhibition of 
ay wee to a stray European once or 
uring a century in a palace at 
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Pekin; for in a country where a criminal 
may be executed per substitute, exactly as 
in European lands an obnoxious public 
servant may be burned in effigy, no diffi- 
culty could exist in procuring somebody 
to enact the part of emperor for a time. 
The Ming dynasty, according to these 
doubters, was a reality, but they do not al- 
together believe the existence of the Mant- 
choos ; and although we do not share their 
fears on that subject, still the facility of 
forming a fair argument against the exist- 
ence of an Emperor at Pekin increases the 
number of Chinese mysteries. ‘Ihis little 
doubt forms only a part of the graver un- 
certainties respecting the free-masonry in 
politics that 08m influential rulers: ef- 
fectually under the power of a distant 
sovereign. It is a charm like the serpent’s 
eye on the fluttering bird that descends 
to be eaten at a glance. The governor or 
mandarin who is absolute in a country 
equal to England in extent and popula- 
tion receives a fatal note. The bearer is 
not accompanied by either an army or a 
fleet. He brings an invitation to be killed, 
and it is accepted at once by the great 
man, who resigns all his family, friends, 
luxuries, and property, and goes to Pekin 
to be beheaded, flayed, or cut in pieces, as 
the case may be, unless he commits sui- 
cide by the way. The doomed governor 
believes in something, but what is that 
something ? To him the vermilion pencil 
has the power of death or life; but how 
or why is that power vested in this for- 
midable instrument ? Men do not ordi- 
narily allow the confiscation of their pro- 
perty or their bodies to be chopped up by 
force of habit. Those men who have 
armies to back them resist any such hard 
terms in all other countries ; but the Chi- 
nese ruler submits. He must know the 
nature of the power behind the throne. 
Is he a member of a great secret society, 
and acquainted with the probability that 
arsenic would get into his bread if he did 
not hear and obey ? The only case of a 
great Chinese official offering resistance to 
the Pekin power and changing sides, 
within the knowledge of emperors and of 
recent date, occurred in June last, when 
Soo, a great commander, who had been 
defeated before Nankin, joined the rebels 
with seventy thousand imperialist soldiers, 
on condition that the rebels would rescue 
his wife and family, who were then in a 
distant city, within the influence of Pekin. 
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The rebels attached so much importance 
to the adhesion of their defeated enemy, 
that they commenced the enterprise, and 
were successful. 

The chiefs of clans in the highlands of 
China, the casually discontented on its 
plains—the Triads everywhere, and finally 
the Christian rebels—constitute the great 
enemies of the Chinese government. The 
clans only operate in their respective dis- 
tricts, the casual revolts appear and dis- 
appear on the change of Government, but 
the Triads are known to have lodges, under 
different names, over all the land; and 
the Christian rebels, or disciples of the 
new doctrine, have acquired and preserved 
strength for eleven years ; and they may 
be destined to revolutionise the ideas and 
the government of the nation. Hitherto 
they have received no aid from without, 
but they have been maligned and misre- 
presented by the Europeans; and other 
rebels who sought to join them have been 
massacred and slain under the name of 
jirates, or in defence of religion. The 
British have done the punishment of the 

iracy charges chiefly, and the French 
cian taken the religious part. 

Our position in the Chinese coasts and 

in Chinese waters has been incredibly 
strange. No other matter connected with 
China is more mysterious than our policy. 
If we were at war with any European 
nation, we should welcome the aid of a 
yowertul body of rebels. They would 
* armed, perhaps incorporated with our 
forces ; certainly subsidised, supplied with 
stores, and trained. Our commanders 
would not inquire into the justice of their 
quarrels with their rulers, but content 
themselves with the supposition that our 
quarrel was just. An excitement, or 
mobs, or riots would not induce them to 
assist the turbulent ; but a revolted army, 
with leaders, a purpose, and the means of 
enforcing their objects over a populous 
region, would secure their support. InChi- 
nese hostilities, as in all other matters con- 
nected with the empire of the Mantchoos, 
all things are done by contrarieties to 
common practice. While we are engaged 
in hostilities with the Chinese Government 
we also quarrel with their revolted sub- 
jects. We beat the mandarins, yet pro- 
tect them from being thrashed by an 
domestic power. ‘The British and French 
allies reserve to themselves the right of 
propping the rotten system pursued in 
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Pekin that they may occasionally have g 
friendly “ tulzie” with their protege. They 
complain of the faithlessness. of the Chi. 
nese government, yet they employ their 
arms to prevent the formation of a better 
government. “A Chinese often lies, 
and a mandarin always lies,” according to 
a distinguished Frenchman; yet his Zo 
vernment and our Government prefer the 
continuous to the occasional lars, eyen 
upon the supposition that the French. 
man’s opinion of the former is true, 
During the last war the important city of 
Shanghai was held by a rebel force, who 
acknowledged that they were not “ Chris- 
tian” or long-haired rebels,” but they 
wished to become the servants and sub- 
jects of Tai-ping-wang ; had seized Shang- 
hai, and were anxious to unite with his 
forces. These men did not interfere with 
foreigners, but protected their property. 
When a British merchant, Mr. Scarth, 
who, we learn from his volume on China, 
is now residing in Edinburgh, went alone 
into the city with the hope of persuading 
the garrison to abandon an unequal con- 
test with the French, he was received with 
respect, and passed or repassed with safety. 
He found discipline strictly maintained 
among a number of men partially organ- 
ised, poorly armed, and perhaps indiffe- 
rently paid. 

The French admiral attacked the rebels 
in defence, as he alleged, of the Roman 
Catholic Church and institutions of Shang- 
hai. The British did not assist their allies 
in this attack, but they did not prevent 
the proceedings ; yet, as they appeared 
to be connected with the French, it would 
not have been astonishing if the two parties 
had been associated in the mind of the 
rebel chiefs and their men. Still the latter 
received Mr. Scarth, a private gentleman, 
capable of conversing in their language, 
and probably known to some of them, with 
great respect. His advice was received 
and considered ; and if he had been sup- 


ported by the British authorities many 
lives would have been spared, and an mr 
‘tercourse might have been opened with 





the rebels under their great chief Tar 
ping-wang. Shanghai had been taken by 
members of the secret societies “ on 

ith September, 1853.” They would have 
retained the place, and the hostilities 

1856, with all the slaughter originating ia 
them, would have been prevented, if the 
British and the French had not been # 
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REBELS AND IMPERIALISTS. 


ession of the harbour and some other 
stations. The French admiral assisted the 
Imperialists for “religious” reasons. As 
a Christian chief, he found an alliance 
with the heathen emperor more congenial 
to his purposes than neutrality towards 
men who professed to seek a junction with 
a monarch who acknowledges the leading 
principles of Christianity, and who was 
then in possession of Nankin, the old 
capital of China, and had maintained his 
court there for several years. The Roman 
Propaganda have made considerable pro- 
ess on the Shanghai river. We now 
hear of Roman Catholic villages on its 
banks, and even of the destruction ot their 
churches, or the images of the saints in 
their churches, by the rebels. Even in 
1853 and 1854, the French Admiral La- 
guerre was probably better acquainted 
with the existence of these missions than 
Sir John Bowring, Mr. Wade, or their 
subordinates, for the proceedings have 
been concealed from the world: The 
safety of a Roman Catholic cathedral 
church was made the pretext for the 
assistance rendered by the French to the 
imperialists. The latter were then engaged 
ina siege of the city, and the French 
attempted to storm the defences. Although 
they were repulsed, yet, as the result ulti- 
mately of these contradictory hostilties, 
the rebels were compelled to evacuate 
Shanghai. By Mr. Scarth’s interference 


they had been induced to send out all the | 


women and children of the citizens, who 
suffered from a scarcity of provisions. 
Subequently, and after a part of the rebels 
had cut their way through the imperial 
lines, and part had perished in the attempt, 
4 missionary returned to the home he had 
abandoned in Shanghai, when the city was 
pened by the rebels. He entered his 
ouse before the imperialists, and found 
all his domestic properties exactly as he 
had left them. Nothing was missed. 
Those persons who have been charged in 
this country with pillage, robbery, and 
Violence, had not looted sixpence worth 
of the missionaries’ goods ; but when the 
imperialists entered the abandoned city, 
which they could not take, they even 
opened the graves to mutilate the corpses 
and sell their heads or ears to their master 
for their price. They pretended to be- 
head Lew, one of the rebel chiefs five 
times, or they beheaded five men on the 
Upposition that each of them was Lew; 
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The 


and he was not even one of the five. 
town was burned by the imperialists, and 


not by the rebels, and the conflagration 
was ordered as a precaution to save the 
gallant imperialists trom a possible ambus- 
cade ; yet the correspondents of the news- 
papers often charge the rebels with the 
excesses of the authorities, when the latter 
roast out their enemies. The bands who 
held Shanghai in 1853 and 1854 were 
never fully organised. They had no other 
bond of union with the Nankin men than 
the desire to join them; still they were 
under such discipline that their prisoners 
were not murdered, the inhabitants were 
not oppressed, and when the rebels scattered 
in their flight the population aide, and con- 
cealed them. <A reward of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was oftered for the apprehen- 
sion of one chief, but although he might 
have been captured, the people did not 
earn the money, but exhibited a chivalrous 
generosity, such as we are prone to believe 
is monopolised by western nations. 

The British sailors and soldiers were 
not actively engaged against the rebels in 
Shanghai ; but during the rebellion in the 
province of Canton our forces indirectly 
aided Yeh, and led to the defeat of the 
rebels and the execution in cold blood of 
one hundred thousand persons. What 
gratitude was exhibited by Yeh for our 
services ? It is clearly written in the story 
of the Arrow lorcha and the late war, 
which ended in the capture and detention 
of the bloodiest man whose name darkens 
history. Yeh was carried captive to Cal- 
cutta, and died there in peace; yet no 
man living had ordered the execution of 
a greater number of men, and although 
cole actually been named in approving 
terms by certain liberal publications in 
this country, yet the sins of the entire 
race of Bombas, or all the Hapsburghers 
and all their dependents, sink into utter 
insignificance when contrasted with the 
bloodshed by the great executioner, Yeh. 

A considerable number of the Chinese 
population lived on the great rivers, so the 
rebels of Canton were powerful in junks 
and strong on the water. They block- 
aded and would have reduced Canton, 
but our fleet broke the blockade. The 
junks continued to harass the native 
trade in the rivers, and on the neighbour- 
ing seas, as they were entitled to do in a 
state of war, until they were destroyed 
by our fleet, and the survivors were 
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handed over prisoners under the name of 
pirates, to be cut to pieces alive, flayed 
alive, impaled, or otherwise killed by the 
mandarins, who charged for the ears and 
the heads captured by our British sailors. 
Surely some of our diplomatists should 
have claimed for our people the privilege 
of running half in this blood-money ! 

After the defeat of the rebellion near 
Canton by the interference of forei 
fleets, including our own, the rebels’ fleet 
went north to the Peh-che-le for the pur- 

se of intercepting the grain ships of the 
"mperor of China, whose revenues from 
the central and the southern provinces 
are conveyed in corn and rice up the gulf 
to the Peiho, and hence by the river to 
Tienstin. The scheme was well devised, 
and the rebel fieet were competent to re- 
sist any force that the imperialists could 
have opposed to them; but the British 
Admiral, Stirling, authorised “ our” ships 
to convoy the imperial junks, and two of 
them were ordered to attack the rebel 
fleets in one of the bays north of the 
Peiho. Our ships did their work well— 
not a rebel junk and not a man escaped 
to tell the miserable slaughter by an artil- 
lery with which the rebels could not cope. 
In Shih-poo Bay one of our vessels de- 
stroyed a number of rebel junks and 
killed a thousand rebels, with the assist- 
ance of the Imperialist soldiers on the 
shore. These base proceedings were ex- 
cused by an address of thanks from our 
merchants in Shanghai, who denounced 
the murdered men as pirates; but Mr. 
Scarth declares that several of the persons 
who signed the document assured him 
that if they had known its contents, it 
would not have borne their signatures. 
The moral, as far as they are concerned, 
is, “ always read before you sign.” 

Mr. Scarth denies the existence of any 
evidence that the rebels at any place or 
time attacked a single European vessel, 
although they may have seized junks 

laced under a Britishconvoy; and we need 
not add that the British authorities were 
not entitled to give the convoy. No 
proceeding could be a more glaring and 
high-handed breach of a blockade, and 
interference with the rights and usages 
of belligerents than this practice in favour 
of one party during a war. The Chinese 
have as good right to recover their in- 
dependence as the Italians ; and British 
cruisers in these eastern waters pursue a 





policy that would not be permitted by 
ublic feeling in the editerranean, 
erchants and shipowners’ in Shanghai 
may derive profits from these convoys: 
but is the British flag to be sold to the 
ossest tyrant who has money to pay 
or its use? We are not justified jn 
supporting a despotism because it em- 
ploys some of our fellow-countrymen as 
carriers, or gives them freights. Even 
that excuse does not exist at Shanghai, 
for the junks are not British ships, and 
their navigators are not British seamen. 

From the policy pursued by the Chinese 
mandarins, and the general idea which is 
formed in Europe of the Chinese people, 
we should have expected the rebels to have 
revenged their comrades’ fate, by the 
slaughter of any European who might be 
drawn into their power; and we would have 
been disappointed, for when some mission 
aries were taken prisoners, in boats at- 
tempting to break the blockade, they 
were, on account of their profession, re- 
turned safely on the earliest opportunity, 
after they had been treated well: yet 
these rebels had not been disciplined by 
Tai-ping-wang and his lieutenants, and 
were only members of the secret societies 
and Triads who sought to regain their 
liberty, and for that purpose had decided 
to recognise the great chief of the interior. 
They could not be accounted Christians 
in any other sense than that of “ Chris- 
tian neutrality.” Civil liberty is their 
object, and to procure it they would adopt 
Tai-ping-wang’s religious system. The 
genius of the Christian leader inspires 
confidence when he is personally un- 
known; and while all the discontented 
of China trust him, he exacts his own re- 
ligious terms. 

The cruelty of our policy in endea- 
vouring to support a despotism unequalled 
for duplicity and oppression on earth re- 
sembles in magnitude its folly. If we had 
employed our navy to crush the Circa 
sians during the war with Russia in the 
Euxine, the case would not have been 
bad as our conduct on the shores of the 
Yellow Sea or the Gulf of Pecheli, for the 
Circassians desired no more light than they 
possessed, and were no more favo 
to the intrusion of our opinions than of 
Russian sentiments. If we had_giveD 
assistance to Austria in the last I 
struggle, or were in the present month to 
treat the navy of Garibaldi as p 
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which might be done according to the law 
of nations, our conduct could not be more 
execrable than that of our ships in the far 
east, for the success of Garibaldi’s policy 
may not strengthen our interest in Europe ; 
but the triumph of Tai-ping-wang might 
give us a fast friend, exactly where we 
need one, between us and Russia in the 
eastern half of the world. 

Even to the present day our authorities 
at Hong Kong hand over batches of Chi- 
nese to the Canton mandarins whom they 
and their representatives there calt pi- 
rates. The men are taken to Canton, 
which is in the meantime in our posses- 
sion, and are executed frequently by most 
inhuman processes. Some of these men 
may have been guilty of absolute piracy, 
for Hong Kong hides many vagabonds. 
Suspicion will not, however, justify the 
execution of any person, and our autho- 
rities may culpably supply the mandarins 
with ears and heads of innocents for 
exhibition to the Emperor. 

During the revolt in the Canton pro- 
vince, men who -had been honestly strug- 

ing to regain freedom and restore the 
old dynasty tothe Chinese throne after 
they sought shelter in Hong Kong, were 
apprehended by our Government there, 
and delivered to Yeh. More abasement 
was suffered to please the mandarins and 
the Tartar government of China than 
would be sustained to meet the most de- 
structive quarrel that could merge into a 
European war. Our grand boast that the 
British flag always shelters the unfortu- 
nate, was abandoned at Hong Kong, and 
the British authorities became detectives 
for Commissioner Yeh. 

A better policy may be pursued in fu- 
ture, for the British representatives op- 
posed the proposals of the French diplo- 
matists to attack the rebels in the river 
of Shanghai during last June. For five 
years, or nearly, Nankin has been straitly 
besieged by the Imperial forces. All the 
inlets to the city were closed with one ex- 
exception, and probably also with the 

exception of the river. The Imperial 
amp had become a close suburb circling 
round the old metropolis. Tai-ping-wang 

his councillors were in a strait, and 
necessity became with them the mother 
of invention. They despatched a force to 
ittack Hang-chow, an immense city at the 
“p of the bay, frith, or gulf of that name, 
“uth of Nankin and Shanghai. The place 





was taken by this detachment, and, as 
will be found written in one of the leading 
articles of the Times for August last, this 
pride of the Chinese cities was destroyed 
and pillaged, until nothing was left; like a 
field over which a swarm of locusts have 
passed. Not a vestige of Hang-chow, the 
great literary and intellectual city, the 
depot of Chinese art and civilisation, re- 
mained. The tale is perfectly false, but 
it turns a sentence in a column. ‘The 
idols of Hang-chow were destroyed, or 
their noses cut off, but no other ears, 
heads, or noses suffered from the rebels 
except in fair fighting. Hang-chow was of 
no importance to them, and their feint 
was successful in drawing away a large 
= of the army by whom the siege of 
ankin was maintained. The force neces- 
sary to occupy the beleaguring suburbs 
was thus reduced. The Nankin men broke 
through the weakened ring in several 
places, attacked and defeated the Impe- 
rial army, and were joined in June last 
by one body of twenty thousand Imperi- 
alists, with their leader. Hang-chow was 
abandoned by the detachment of rebels 
who carried out this successful diversion, 
and Soo-chow, with all the cities on the 
river of Shanghai nearly to that port, fell 
to Tai-ping-wang’s soldiers. Our allies, 
the French, having got the length of 
Shanghai for the purpose of making war 
on the Emperor of China, decided, when 
there, to attack the Emperor's enemies. 
It was a repetition of the old policy pur- 
sued in 1854, but in this case its absurdity 
occurred to the British diplomatists, who 
succeded in persuading their companions 
to abandon the scheme. 
Part of the British opposition to the 
“ Christian,” or “ long-haired rebels,” ori- 
inates with the mercantile faction, who 
ive or thrive on the opium that poisons 
their customers, and who know that while 
fair trade would prosper, this false trade 
would be ruined by the triumph of Tai- 
yr ie 
he particulars of the great rebellion, 
its origin and history, have yet to be 
told in this country. As yet we see 
only glimpses of the furnace through the 
smoke, and the figures of men walking 
amid the scorching flames. May it not 
be true that One walks with them, though 
now invisible to us—still strong to save 
as when on the plain of Dura he chose 
not to quench the flames, but to turn 
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The proceed- 


them into balmy breezes. 


ings of the rebels have been greatly mis- 
represented in this country; for as their 
operations have been confined to the inte- 


rior of the country, and the coasts have | n 
been strictly guarded by men who made lingering traces of the early worship. We 


it death to speak well of their rivals, our 


missionaries and officers haye had few 
opportunities of meeting with them, and 
our merchants fuolishly believed that the 
rebels were opposed to trade. 

The principal leader of the long-haired 
rebels was born at Hwa-heen, a city in 
the neighbourhood of Canton, with a 
large population, but hitherto closed to 
Kuropean traffic. His original name was 
Hung-siu-tsuen, and he continued to use 
it during his period of study, when look- 
ing only for some appointment in his coun- 
try’s customs or excise. A small tract 
fell into his hands. He read, and maryel- 
led, and thought. He inquired next 
for portions of Scripture, and procured 
them. All his actions bespeak a man 
of decision and promptitude. He had been 
displeased with the religion, or the want 
of religion, in his native land. Idolatry 
was unable to save itself, and idols couid 
not give him knowledge, hear his prayers, 
or help to solace his doubts. Even the 
priests disregarded the idols in the tem- 
sles, and ihe people had long ceased to 
at them. If there was a true religion, 
it had been missed by the Chinese, or for- 
gotten by them, or to them had yet to be 
revealed. Hung-siu-tsuen wss connected 
with the province of Kwan-si, which in- 
cludes the fountains of many rivers that 
run among hills and fens, and has nume- 
rous fastnesses that have never been con- 
quered. No European is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the upland re- 
gions, or in any complete sense with those 
who live in them. Customs may exist 
there that have long been forgotten in 
other regions. Faith may have lingered 
in these deep glens and high mountains, 
when it fled from guarded cities and rich 


valleys. Some people say that many pub- 
lic works in the far Eastern land were 
commenced before Abraham emigrated to 


Palestine, or ere he died there. Even a 
later date would still leave hope that the 
early inhabitants of this empire carried 
into its confines the patriarch’s creed. As 
the tide of life moved eastward, the abo- 
riginese would be driven to the moun- 
tains. Secluded from the world, they 








might have preserved their ciyil indo. 
pendence and the early religion for many 
ages. Even Christianity in the nineteenth 
century may have met in the more pe. 
mote districts of the Eastern empire some 


do not even know the wanderings of aj} 
the apostles and early Christian disciples ; 
and it is therefore possible that our re 
ligion may have been taught among these 
mountains at a very early period. When 
this young student became satisfied of jts 
truth, he Cee to teach others. He asso. 
ciated himself with two individuals who 
had married his two sisters, and some 
other relatives. They commenced the 
organisation of congregations, and they 
wactised public worship. A creed or 
oon and hymns were drawn up; a trans. 
lation of the Scriptures, in the peculiar 
dialect of the mountaineers, was com- 
menced and conducted by Hung-siv- 
tsuen. From the publication of this tra- 
dition, in books or parts, as each division 
was finished, we may explain the enthu- 
siasm of its readers against idolatry and 
idols. They considered themselves bound 
to cleanse the land from idolatry; and 
they have discharged this duty with an 
alacrity springing, according to some au- 
thors, from fanaticism; to others, from 
enthusiastic zeal. In the earlier stages of 
their career, this design does not appear 
to have existed. They were contented, 
so far as we can learn, to follow their own 
convictions, without endeavouring to in- 
fluence their neighbours, except by pre- 
vention ; but when religious liberty was 
denied to them, and faith became the ob- 
jects of punishment, they resisted, even 
retaliated, and so commenced the great 
revolution. The poor student, who had 
been happy while spreading the new faith 
and teaching his friends and neighbours, 
became a soldier. He had struck a chord 
that appeared to have been touched before, 
and had scarcely ceased to vibrate. The 
Gospel appeared less to be a new revela- 
tion than the revival of a faith that had 
existed in former times, or that had its 
roots sunk deep in the heart’s affections 
of those to whom the preacher spoke. 
Around the central truth of an_ existing 
God, by His Providence supplying 
necessities and watching their steps, the 
men of the mountains clung. i 
adopted, with equal tenacity, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the atonement of the 
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Son, and the purification of the heart and 
life by the Spirit. They held by the Ten 
Commandments as their rule of life, and 
by the Holy Scriptures as their rule of 


fiith. The Sabbath became to them the | 
day of rest, and they have remembered to | 


keep it holy. Around the standard of the 
Cross, in 1849, a powerful army had 
gathered. Hlung-siu-tsuen became Tai- 
ing-wang, and he is known by that am- 
tious title. He is blamed for claimin 
q descent from the Ming dynasty, naa 
although the genealogical pretence may 


have been made, we have no means of 
calling in question its truth; but no proof 


exists that Tai-ping-wang rests his policy 
and purposes on hereditary grounds. He 
was among his own people, with his sisters 
and his sisters’ husbands around him ; 
and ainong a people who cultivate genea- 
logical trees. Hither, therefore, the claim 
has not been made, or it rests on some 
good foundation. 
Tai-ping-wang is evidently a man of 
great energy and genius. His successful 
resistance to thé power of the Tartars 
among the mountains does not exhibit the 
extraordinary force of his character. 
Other men had resisted them on the same 
territories; but he organised an immense 
amy, formed a strong government, ex- 
acted the strictest discipline from his fol- 
lowers, conducted his camp after the 
manner of the strictest sects of the Puri- 
tans, led his force through the centre of 
China, from the extreme south to the 
neighbourhood of Pekin, seized and has 
retained for five or six years the ancient 
capital of Nankin, animated his men in 
alvyersity, cheered them in defeat, re- 
strained them in prosperity. Beginning 
his defence with nothing but what a few 
congregations could yield, thirteen years 
since, he has long governed more numerous 
subjects than belong, in Europe, to any 
European State ; he has assimilated the 
men of the plains to his own followers ; 
he has infused among them his own 
courage, perseverance, and principles ; he 
armed, disciplined, and drilled armies 
of millions; he has exhibited immense 
tsources of mind, and a strategy at least 
rthan that of his adversaries and their 
“aders; he has evinced great acuteness 
i his choice of subordinate officers, or his 
ter attracts the best men of his land, 
fot he has been faithfully and well served. 
Ht has raised a combination of talent 











that gradually eclipses all the other com- 
binations of discontented men in a land 
containing four hundred millions of in- 
habitants, and draws them within its 
influence and its principles. A man who 
has been enabled to accomplish these ob- 
jects in fifteen years is a king of men. 
He gives pledges for his ade to rule. 
He does not only charm a constituency 
out-of their. franchises, but he forms and 
produces a constituency out of alienated 
and scattered elements. No European 
monarch, not any living man, not any man 
of any time, has given more distinct evi- 
dence of great genius, energy, and intel- 
ligence, combining the power and the 
right to rule. Tai-ping-wang needs not 
therefore to fortify his position by the 
claim of royal descent. It may belong 
to hun. Let us remember that among 
Oriental nations genealogical tables are 
long preserved, and the descendants or 
representatives of kings have often la- 
boured for life, earning bread by the sweat 
of their brows. Nothing, therefore, ren- 
ders the claim ludicrous, although it may 
not be true, and we have no the that 
it was ever advanced. 

Even some missionaries have alleged 
that the Christian rebels give blasphemous 
titles to their chiefs, and these kings take 
them. Certain evidence adduced by these 
parties substantiates the charge, and their 
readers in this country join the authors 
in their regret for the existence of these 
blemishes in the revolution. From the 
blemishes also an additional charge has 
been inferred; for with supernatural 
names the rebel chiefs are supposed to 
assume supernatural gifts, powers, and 
rights. One error springs out of another, 
and this self-propagation also attaches to 
any calumny or any misrepresentation. 
The assumption of blasphemous names is 
correctly supposed to be done to protect 
the assumption of blasphemous preten- 
sions to power; and the best excuse that 
can be made for Tai-ping-wang and his 
followers by those who misrepresent them 
to Europeans is their ignorance. So we 
have a hope expressed that with more 
learning they will acquire more modest 
manners, and a more scriptural opinion of 
their own position. 

First, however, we are entitled to some 
evidence that the charges are true; or 
rather that the origi is correct ; 


Cc 
because, if it be we shall soon get 
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quit of the inference. Some difficulty 
exists in conquering the native language, 
to Europeans, while peculiar phrases and 
provincial dialects and terms are, perhaps, 
more complicated than the written lan- 
guage. An Orientalist who arrived in 
Britain to study our language and pecu- 
liarities might discover, with a little 


BLASPHEMOUS TITLES. 











terous “ Tally-ho,” which the Orientalis, 


might pas ee to mean some great oath, 


knowledge of Latin, obtained before his | 


voyage, many blasphemous titles among 
the strictest sect of Christians, and he 
might regret their existence as blemishes 
and blots on our system, which more 
enlightenment and learning would re- 
move. He would find certain men ad- 
dressed daily in correspondence as “ Re- 
verend,” and he would 
acknowledgment of the title in all off- 
cial and public documents. After he had 
formed some acquaintance with society, 
he would discover that the gentlemen 
to whom their fellow-men conceded the 
title, as a rule, deserved by their conduct 
all proper respect; and he might feel 
greater regret for the error, because it 
was countenanced by otherwise very wor- 
thy men, who, nevertheless, declared thus 
their claim “to be worshipped!” He 
could not get over that, for the word, to 
his mind, could convey no other mean- 
ing. He would also read, perhaps, of 
certain persons who might not always 
be strictly consistent in their lives with 
his sense of propriety, especially if he 
were a Christian in deed and in word, 
but he would hear that they were en- 
titled “ Venerable.” He might address 
Dr. Tait, the Bishop of London, to inte- 
rest him in some scheme of Eastern en- 
terprise ; but, although he could not often 
write to a better, or we believe a hum- 
bler-minded Christian, he would be quite 
shocked at the confusion displayed in his 
title of “ Right Reverend Father in God,” 
and it would nearly break the man’s heart 
to find that we had many more such 
fathers. If he were induced to attend a 
police magistrate’s court he might hear 
“ idolators” addressing prayers to the pre- 
siding judge, and actually saying, “ May 
it please your worship.” Perhaps, if he 
got into the country, he might listen to 
the same language applied to the gentle- 
man whom he heard singing in a rather 
confused state on the previous night, at 
the dinner of the “ Fox-hound Club,” in 
his hotel, that he “ would not go home 
till morning,” concluding with the bois- 





observe an | 








and he would conclude that we had amone 
us worshippers of Bacchus. If he consi. 
dered himself constrained to warn some 
great men of the punishment due to their 
cruelties and improprieties in_ breaking 
up their Aunt Sally’s nose, by a hazel 
bludgeon flung at the poor lady, who was 
previously fastened up and compelled to 
smoke tobacco out of a very short pipe for 
the gratification of her “ brutal” nephews, 
as he might conclude them to be, he would 
learn farther that in the etiquette of the 
land he was bound to acknowledge his 
own degradation by concluding, in fearful 
formality, “ May it please your Grace, | 
have the honour to be your Grace’s &e., 
&e. ;” and he might recoil from the hypo- 
erisy, and hold that our idolatry is actu. 
ally nasty. Still, he could say that, while 
we did not worship images of the dead, 
but chose living deities, we sometimes 
made a good selection; for he might have 
read, a week or two since, in a Glasgow 
newspaper, that the corporation of that 
community had determined to present the 
freedom of the city to Sir John Lawrence, 
“the saviour of India,” and he would say 
that we set up geographical deities in their 
Graces of Broadacres, and inferior persons 
for smaller localities, while we even had 
geographical saviours for particular coun- 
tries. Some parties may, ere now, con- 
sider us disposed to trifle with this sub- 
ject ; but if a journalist among the revo- 
lutionists of the East should describe 
Tai-ping-wang as the saviour of Kwang-si, 
is he more culpable than the journalist who 
calls Sir John Lawrence the saviour of 
India; or is there any reason to suppose 
that Tai-ping-wang assumes the right, on 
that account, to be regarded with impro- 
per reverence? Few Europeans are int- 
mately acquainted with the intricacies o! 
the Kwang-si dialect, and they cannot 
clearly comprehend the interchanges 0! 
phrases and words ; but the fear of certam 
men among them was not . unreasonable ; 
only they should not have concealed the 
fact that it was also shared by Tai-ping- 
wang. It may be probable, indeed, that 
they were unacquainted with the ediet 
quoted by Mr. Meadows in his work, and 
which runs thus :— 
The Heavenly Father is the Holy Father ® 
heaven ; the Heavenly Elder Brother is the Holy 
Lord, the Saviour of the world, Only the Hes 
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venly Father and the Heavenly Elder Brother are 

_ From this time forth let the soldiers address 
ys as (Choo) Lord simply ; they must not entitle 
ys holy, thereby offending against the Heavenly 
Father and Heavenly Elder Brother. 


This decree should remove the fears 
entertained on this subject. Many titles 
in the language of the Kast would be blas- 

hemous if they were applied in any other 

sense than similar titles inthe west. The 

neral term “ wang” is translated king ; 
and thus we hear of different kings among 
theserevolutionists ; but it does not follow 
that they assume more than a delegated 
authority, and “duke,” derived from the 
Latin word for a leader, might, with more 
literal accuracy than “king,” express the 
meaning of “wang.” “'‘Tai-ping” con- 
veys the phrase “universal peace ;” and 
some critics have held that “ Hung-siu- 
tsuen,” in assuming that title; intimated 
thereby that he was the “King, or 
the Prince of Peace ;” and they attached 
thereto an inference that may be entirely 
erroneous. One ‘of the nobles of Spain 
has that title. It does not sound well; but 
its owners never assumed the attributes 
of the Saviour whose name shall be called 
“the Prince of Peace.” The idea attached 
to the title Tai-ping-wang vanishes away 
under the explanation in the edict of the 
great eastern leader; but another explana- 
tion may be offered. Tai-ping is not an 
unusual geographical title, and belongs 
particularly to a district of a town with its 
cirecumjacent lands in the quarter where 
the rebellion was originally consolidated. 
Nothing could be more natural therefore 
than the assumption of an honorary title 
from the name of this district by the leader 
of the great work. 

Another leader occupied at one period, 
nine years since, an important position in 
the revolt. We do not know that he was 
in strict subordination to Tai-ping-wang, 
that he even belonged to the same body, 
ot held similar principles. His title was 
Teen-teh, which is said to mean “ Hea- 
venly virtue,” something higher even than 
“universal peace.” Teen-teh may have 
been superior to Tai-ping-wang, in mili- 


lary and political rank, and if not asa | 


preacher, yet as a soldier; and he may 
have been less scrupulous than the present 
pance; for all the reports concerning 
luraculous appearances and supernatural 
relations are assigned to the days of Teen- 
teh. Of the dead, and especially of those 








who bravely died, let us at least speak 
and think in all charity. 

The town of Tai-ping was taken by the 
rebels in the spring of 1851. It stands on 
the top waters of one branch of the Yuh, 
many hundreds of long miles from its 
junction with the sea, in the bays and 
guk’ above Hong-kong. Five months 
afterwards Tai-ping-wang captured Yung- 
gnan, which is far to the east and south of 
Tai-ping. In February, 1852, Teen-teh 
was taken prisoner in the neighbourhood 
of that place by the Imperialists, who 
carried him to Pekin, where he was cut 
to pieces, according to the custom of the 
country, and togratify Imperial vengeance. 
Tai-ping-wang established his court in 
Yung-gnan. From that date he became 
leader of the revolutionists; and his re- 
sponsibility for their proceedings may only 
have commenced at that time. His pro- 
gress was very, rapid subsequently, for 
before the autumn of 1852 was over, he 
had taken’Chin-chow and Ngan-jun, towns 
in the centre of the country. In the 
spring of 1855 he established his army at 
Nankin, the old capital of the empire. 
He has held the metropolis from that date 
to the present year, although he has been 
unable to extend his sway far over the 
greatriverof Nankin—the Yang-tsi-kiang. 
Part of his army, entitled the Northern 
Legion, pushed on and over the Hwang- 
ho, or Yellow River, seized the Grand 
Canal, and even held Tien-stin, on the 
Peiho, and in the neighbourhood of Pekin 
for a time. 

The approach of the rebels may have 
compelled the Court of the Mantchoos to 
invite the assistance of the Tartars from 
the banks of the Amoor and the northern 
provinces. Those men were probably well 
armed, and beat back the rebels to Nan- 
kin, where the Christians have been be- 
sieged for several years. Although Tai- 
ping-wang was never able to establish a 
permanent basis on the sea, yet he has 
held the course of the great river, from 
Nankin to the north and west, up to the 
mountains of the Kwang-si; and if his 
rival of Pekin could recruit his armies 
from the prairies of the north, the sove- 
reign of Nankin could draw aid from his 
mountains. He recommenced an offen- 
sive policy in the present year, and his 
cause has been eminently successful. The 
Imperialists have been beaten in several 
engagements. Multitudes of men have 
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512 GARIBALDI AND TAI-PING-WANG. 


been slain—for the way of peace, through 
war, is ever red and slippery. Greater 
numbers of the Imperialists, perhaps, have 
committed suicide, in order to escape the 
fury of the Imperial Court. One of their 
leaders, wiser than his companions, has 
joined the Nankin King with seventy 


thousand men. Tai-ping-wang has changed | 


the policy previously pursued in this war. 
He has not pushed his army on towards 
the north, but evidently aims at a sea- 
port. The first attack on Hang-chow, in 
Mav or June last, was a feint; but the 
second attack, which has been organised 


since then, is more serious; and that great | 


city which the Times said, some weeks 
ago, had been destroyed by the Christian 
rebels, is now, probably, in their pos- 
session. Soo-chow, and all the cities 
hetween it and Nankin, and nearly all 
between Shanghai and it on the east, 
are held for Tai-ping-wang. His army 
offers no obstruction to fair trade; but 
they are Oriental Puritans. He has 
adopted a vigorous Maine Liquor Law, 
and has applied it to opium and tobacco. 
The friends of temperance may support 
his efforts, but our mercantile community 
in Shanghai will oppose them. Not con- 
tented with other means, they will slan- 
der and vilify a sect who govern eighty 
millions of human beings, and are doing 
the greatest work in the world. As far 
as any information in our possession ex- 


ia . ‘ . . rm. e 
tends, respecting Garibaldi and Tai-ping- | 


wang, the Kangsi man is immeasurably 
ereater than the exile of Nice. His op- 
portunities have been greater : he occu- 
pies a larger field. Still, according to any 
authorised statements prevalent in this 
country, this patriot of the East, charged as 
he has been with many crimes, has, ere now 
reached, in his own translation of Serip- 
ture, the passage that will teach him to say, 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name be the praise.” He leads 
a great body of ignorant men, and he 


has, therefore, a Litany for their Sabbath | 


worship. He is defending himself and 
his people against a terrible foe, and he 


circulates, by a strange device, religious | 


tracts amongst his enemies, during the war. 
They are printed iu immense numbers, 


and floated down the rivers in small boats | 


or ships,—toy boats, and toy ships, such 
as children would despatch. His own 


knowledge of Christianity commenced by 
a tract, and he is the greatest tract- 


| distributor of the East. We doubt ig 
more copies go out from the great trac. 
tarian palace of Paternoster-row jn 
year than were issued from the beleagured 
capital of this fighting man in each of 
several recent years. These tracts, a} 
least, are said to be sensible and true 
while his Litany,as translated into Enalish 
might do well in England. In the origi. 
nal, it is probably a hymn of praise, ~ 





| We praise and glorify Shung-te, as the heavenly, 

| Holy Father ; | 

| We praise and glorify Jesus as the Saviour of the 

| world,—the Holy Lord. 

We praise and glorify the Holy Spirit, as the Holy 
Intelligence ; 

We praise and glorify the Three Persons, as the 
united, true God. 

The true doctrines assuredly differ from worldly 

|  doetrines ; 

| They save man’s soul, and lead to his enjoyment 

| of happiness without end. 





| The wise joyfully receive them as a means of hap- 
piness ; 

The foolish, when awakened, have by them the 
road to heaven opened. 

The Heavenly Father, in his vast goodness, great 
and without limit, 

Spared not his eldest Son, but sent him down in- 
to the world, 

Who gave up his life to redeem our iniquities ; 

If men will repent and reform, their souls will 
be enabled to ascend into heaven. 


The missionaries who penetrated to tha 
outposts of these rebels in June, met 
_an inferior officer, who begged them to 
allow their party to buy arms in Shanghai, 
or requested the missionaries to purchase 
for them. The English missionaries found 
a superior officer in July last, who was 
one of their kings, and he received some 
bibles with gratitude, while he requested 
the missionaries to obtain for them, if pos- 
sible, the neutrality of foreigners. The 
British consul at Shanghai has issued a 
proclamation, enjoining neutrality on 
British subjects ; but we have invited the 
French to the East, and they will attack 
the men of Tai-ping-wang exactly as they 
assailed the rebels of Shanghai, who en- 
_deavoured, in 1854, to hold that seaport 











for this Nankin king. The revolution has 
‘reached a crisis in which it needs the ad- 
vice and guidance of an able European. 
If Tai-ping-wang could gain and hold 


| Hang-chow, he would be delivered from 


the immediate neighbourhood of foreign 
merchants, and yet keep open commtr 
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sications with the sea ; and we hope that 
he is already convers: ant with the advan- 
tage of that course. Some time since one 
of his men said, “ The British should not 
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fight against us, for we are brethren ; but 
it matters less, as the Heavenly Father 
fights for us, and no one can oppose him 





and prosper.” 





MARA (Concniepep). 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


Wivter had set her mind on a wedding at Rock- 


rille, but as time rolled on, and no bridal prepara- 
tions went forward, she abandoned that hope, and 
gave herself to her new duties, and did not weary 
me with vexing questions, although Mr. Durward 
visited us often. He did not go abroad as he 
proposed, for his health had suffered in a tropical 
climate, and, by the advice of the physicians, he 
remained in England. He was comforter, coun- 
sellor, friend. With him life was real!—life was 
earnest! He would take no rest, and when urged 
io labour less diligently, he replied. ‘‘ It is but for 
aday; there is a long night of rest, and already 
the shadows are growing long.” Duty was his 
watchword. 
“Up, up Mara, be strong, have faith— 
Be a hero in the strife ! 


What! wavering stili ? 


Though all the world should crack their duty, 

And throw it from their soul; though perils did 

Abound as thick as thought could make them, and 

Appear in forms more horrid, yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of the wild river break, 

And stand unshaken yours. 

Courage, little girl, onwards, upwards—‘to him 
commit the hour, the day, the year.’ ”” 

Thus Mr. Durward stimulated, encouraged, and 
wade precept work with example; his goodness 
shone “couspicuous as a star.” His untiring 
ewergy and unflagging zeal shamed the indolent 
ant thoughtless. 


Paul’s love of Christ, and steadfastness combined, 

Were copied close in him, and well transcribed. 

He follow’d Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same. 

Like him cross’d cheerfully tempestuous seas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 

Like him he labour’d. 
for such do angels “their silver bowers leave ;” 
to suecour these “ with golden pinions cleave the 
ditting skies.” In the battling-day they plant 
txeit bright squadrons round about to watch and 
guard, and when the sun goes down upon the 
rife, and the tired soldier sinks to rest, waiting 
ugels carry him home. 


| CHAP. LXXTTI. 
“Go, and do likewise,” whispered duty; but 
tlony doubts arose, and dismal thoughts op- 


clouded, and distrust crept in. Why was I made 
desolate and afflicted? I “filled my mouth with 
arguments.” Would He contend with me with 
His mighty power? No; He would give me 
strength. Surely, “ He doeth wonders which we 
cannot comprehend.” 

What I see not, teach Thou me. 

Why was he taken in the pride of manhood ; 
useful, honoured, beloved, and surrounded with all 
that makes life to be desired; and I weary, 
sorrow-laden, and hopeless left? How often would 
that sad question return; day and night it was 
ever with me! 

If it hath seemed good to the master to call his 
servant home in the heat of the day, what is that 
to thee? Fulfil thy task ; for that end dost thou 
remain. [ felt myself left to take up the unfinished 
work, to accomplish the purposes of the heart 
which death had untimely chilled. A new page 
was set before me; was it to bear a useless 
record of time unspent? Was self-gratification 
to crowd its lines’ Should the life-history close 
over a waste of years, a dream of maudlin senti- 
mentality, changing its colouring, but to the end 
preserving its romance? ‘Tlhiese realities of life 
give the lie to romance, and time strips the gay 
Nestone of youth of their bright lines, and shows 
us ‘ that waking dreams are fatal.” Ere the cur- 
tain drops, then, let the clarion note of duty 
startle whe soul from slumber and rouse to action. 
The closing volume may not record a “life sub- 
lime,’ but it may yet bear testimony to error 
acknowledged, folly” repented, holier aspirations 
guiding the steps, and nobler achievemeuts trem- 
blingly undertaken ; with faith in the issue, assured 
that He scorneth not the least. 


The tender lark will find a time to fly, 
And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 

He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 


CHAP. LXXIV. 

ELEANOR was weary with wandering, and they 
brought her home. How changed she was, sub- 
dued and sorrowful, yet patient and resigned. 


Patience and sorrow strove, 
Who should express her goodliest. You have see n 
Sunshine and rain at once—her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day. 


She could now speak calmly of her bereavement, 





messed, thoughts sinful and rebellious ; faith was 





for the nice balance had been adjusted, and the 
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powers of the mind had resumed their order; but 
she seldom mentioned the past, aud her hopes were 
centred in the future, with all her expectation 
‘* rested in heaven.”’ She blamed no one, and 


when ker father, witnessing so much “ patient 

sorrow,’’ reproached himself for his severity, she | 
tried to assume cheerfulness. It was sad to see her | 
counterfeit old gladness; but her thoughts were | 
with the past; she seemed to have no interest in | 


present things. 

“If we could think of anything to rouse her,”’ 
said Miss Scott—and the poor lady invented 
schemes for amusement, and formed extraordinary 
plans, which it fatigued Eleanor to ponder. 
were not such as Captain Lester would have ap- 
proved, and they were dismissed. To banish 
melancholy Mr. Scott filled Max Mare with new 
guests —the gay, the light-hearted, and the mirth- 
loving supplanted ‘the old familiar faces.’ It 
was for Eleanor Max Mare was converted into a 
palace of pleasure; but her pale face and sable gar- 


ments checked laughter on the lip, and chased | 


mirth from the banquetting-hall. They sought in 
vain for “some remedy,” as time fled, and her 
deep-rooted sorrow still weighed upon her heart. 
Eleanor was passionately fond of music; it was 
her chief solace. She had a perfect ear, and 
played exquisitely, but she preferred to listen to 
less skilful performers. 
composer, Some one has said “there is spiritual 
character about Mozart that draws out the greatest 
sympathies of our nature,” and Eleanor seemed to 
drink refreshment from the sublime composer. 

“Play to me, Mara;” it was her first request 
when we met; play something he liked. Her 
father was no great lover of music himself, but on 
her birthday he presented her with a magnificent 
organ which he had bought for her. It proved a 
well-chosen gift, and it wiled away sad hours. 
Would Eleanor see anew year? Would that frail, 
blighted blossom outlive the winter’s blast ? Mr. 
Scott would have flown abroad with her again 
when the bleak northern winter set in, but Eleanor 
begged earnestly to stay at home. She was visibly 
declining, her slight figure grew more shadowy, 
there was a softness and Janguor in ber eyes that 
pained the beholder—for subdued grief was painted 
on that touching look, and her cheek had an 
ethercal transparency that proclaimed her not long 
for this world, ‘*A mind diseased,” ‘a stifled, 
unimpassioned grief that could find no natural 
outlet, no relief,” was breaking her heart. If she 
could be induced to forget the past, to bury its sad 
memories; if she could be roused from the torpor 
of grief to take part in the active duties of the 
present, there might be hope, because there would 
be love of life. It was the last shift, but not a 
remedy ever likely to be proposed by her aunt or 
her father. 


They | 


Mozart was her favourite | 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the trosty light, 
The year is dying in the night! 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him dic! 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

I prayed that they might “ring out” the griet 
that saps the mind, as I walked to Max Mare jy, 
| the first morning of the new year; the sun shone 
| pleasantly, and the bells seemed to ring “ Be oj 

good cheer.” : 

A new year, a new life, a new resolve. It was 
time now to be “up and doing.” I had passed 
my morn and noon, their romance was told, their 
dream over; and it became ripening years to put 
away childish things, and be in earnest. Work js 
plenty. Time is fleeting; I am called to com- 
plete a plan of sketched toil. For this purpose 
was I left. 


A new year. I resolved to let “the dead past 


_ bury its dead,” to waste no more precious time in 


vain regrets, but to bestir myself to new duties, to 
occupy head and heart, and to leave no room for 
foolish vagaries to enter. Mine is a silly dreaming 
heart, reader, as you well know; and it needs a 
vigilant watch set over it—an ill-disciplined heart. 
that cleaved to dust still—of the earth earthy. 
To be “a hero in the strife” needed the stern re- 
solve and firm reliance on other help than mor- 
tals, for of ourselves we can do nothing. 

The organ’s notes led me to Eleanor, who did 
not perceive me, and I stepped aside to admire 
and listen. How fair and fragile she looked! 
There was something ethereal in the transparent 
delicacy of her features, and they contrasted with 
her sable garments; she seemed too frail and 
beautiful for earth. Was this pale, drooping one 
to take a part in my “ vast design to mend the 
world,” who seemed better fitted for the rest of 
Yet the strong was 
taken, and the weak left. She was singing— 

I would not live alway ; I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way, 


The few fleeting mornings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life’s sorrows. 


She ceased, and wept. I went softly up fo her, 
saying, : 

“T have come, as I promised, with the New 
Year’s sunshine, dear Eleanor.” 

She tried to smile a welcome. 

“ And you have brought a new face, Mara.” 

“And I would that the New Year’s sunshine 
would leave a smile in your heart, sister. Why 
sorrow ever as those who have no hope ?” 

“ Does it seemas if 1 did, Mara? I was soun- 


heaven than work on earth ? 





worthy of Arthur.’’ 

‘Nay, Eleanor, but we know that the Father 
will not suffer idols.” 

‘Mara, have you ever loved ?”” is 

“ Must I make you my confessor, Eleanor: 





“ Nay, but if you had loved and lost.” 
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‘ning mend the case ?”’ 

«There is no sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 

“So think all, Eleanor, for discipline is grievous 
ip human nature ; but the hand that smites is the 
jand that saves, and love shines through the 

“How easy it is for those who do not suffer to 

resignation,” said Eleanor, half petulantly. 

«Js it nothing,” I interrupted her, “ to be left 
slone in this cold selfish world, to see the loved 
removed in darkness, to be deceived, disappointed, 
forsaken—think you, Eleanor, that seems not 
jard chastisement ?” 

“Forgive my selfishness, Mara ; how selfish I 
iave been—but it seemed so hard that—that 
Arthur—”’ 

« Dear Eleanor, you have the comfortable belief 
that you shall meet again to part no more. Would 
itnot have been more bitter to mourn a brcken 
trust 2°” 

An incredulous smile stole across her wan 
countenance. 

“But I have been very selfish in my sorrow, 
Mara, very sinful, have I not? Oh, if I could 
forget.” 

“That were impossible, dear Eleanor; but you 
could do something that would have been pleasing 
to him, and a labour of love, bringing its reward 
hereafter.” 

She did not listlessly turn away—the sorrowful 

were turned upon me with an eager question- 
ing look, and I half tremblingly unfolded my pro- 
jects. I had ample means at command (I was 
but the steward of Captain Lester’s wealth, and I 
resolved to use it as he would have approved). 
But | wanted Eleanor’s help, and I did not despair 
of success, The difficulty lay in rousing her to 
action out of an absorbing grief that had weakened 
ad benumbed the powers of the mind. If she 
were once interested, 1 knew she would persevere 
in whatever work her heart approved. 

She rather liked my scheme, yet shrunk from 
coming out from her retirement. She was weary 
of life; the world had no more charm for her now. 
One spoke of much tribulation—of a cross to be 
borne, weeping down to the dark river’s brink. 
Ste turned shuddering away, until faith touched 
the beclouded vision, and the blind saw o’erhead 
the starry crown, and the victor’s palm. 

“Since I must bear the cross I will do some- 
thing for the crown,”’ said my brave girl, dashing 
‘way the rising tears. ‘Pray for us, Mara; 
pray for us, Mara, and for our work.’’ 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 


Ovr proposals met with a good deal of opposition 
unexpected quarters. Mr. Scott entirely dis- 
‘proved ; he predicted failure for the speculation, 
pronounced it absurd from the begiuning, and 
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« If I had—be very sure each has their appointed | in a business view of the matter considered it 

of grief while here—wculd a ceaseless quite unworthy. 
_ the introduction of immoral women into her neigh- 
| bourhood ; to children she had no objection, and 


Miss Scott strongly objected to 


even offered her services to assist in their educa- 
tion; but women lost to virtue she would not 
countenance, although they manifested a proper 
contrition. In Miss Scott’s opinion, a fallen woman 
must-remain for ever fallen. She maintained that 
it was impossible for a virtuous person to make 
acquaintance with vice. Miss Scott was a rigid 
Christian; she had passed the meridian of life 
scathless, and if temptation had not come in her 
way, she contented herself that neither had she 
courted it—she loved righteousness and hated evil; 
but for the erring she had no compassion. Won- 
derful that mortals, owning themselves miserable 
sinners, needing forgiveness, should deny that 
mercy to a fellow-creature which they devoutly 
supplicate for themselves, as guilty beings; and 
that those professing themselves Christians should 
forget to seek wills subservient to the will of 
Christ ! 

Even Winter at first was unfavourable to our 
scheme of reclaiming fallen women. Her argu- 
ment was founded on its propriety. 

“°Tain’t proper, Miss May, fur two young ladies 
to take sich responsibility. Happen them critters 
don’t all want to reclaim; some of ’em may be 
rotten at heart, like them apples Mr. Durward tells 
of, that’s got a fine outside, but nought than 
rottenness within. Happen these would do a 
power of harm in leading young ’uns astray. You 
couldn't trust em, no way. ‘Them that wants to 
get into the right road again will be sorely put to 
bless us. Don’t we all stand upon our virtue, and 
won't it be grand for them as thinks they’ve got 
summut to boast of to crow over poor things as 
has been tempted past their strength? It ain’t 
to such a place as this, where each is better nor 
her neighbour, you’ve got to bring them as is down 
already, unless it’s to be trampled under righteous 
sinners’ feet, as don’t need no mercy ’emselves. 
Be content to look arter poor children, as has none 
to care for ’em ; them’s innocent, whatever their 
parents is, and it would be a hard heart as would 
deny ’em a corner in it if they smiled up in your 
face with a trusting smile. We will get credit 
by ’em some day, when they grows up intelligent 
men and women, eddicated and well-trained, to go 
out to the world; but let them as is old in ex- 
perience take the responsibility of calling in the 
wanderers.” 

Winter was so far right ; the people about us are 
a strictly virtuous—or so they say—and well- 
behaved, industrious class of persons, who pride 
themselves on their well-doing, and have small 
sympathy for backsliders. It would be a hazardous 
undertaking, therefore, to plant a female asylum in 
their midst, unless they could be brought to be- 
lieve that the influence of their good conduct was 
the actuating motive or attraction. 

Mr. Durward suggested a female refuge for 
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orphan children, where they should be trained to 
useful employment. This seems, upon the whole, 
the safest course under existing circumstances ; 
and it is possible that well-directed effort on 
behalf of the young might, in the end, tend to 
more glorious results than any other kind of work. 
I do not, however, quite abandon my former re- 
solution to assist the fallen and penitent. We 
have many difficulties to contend with, but faith 
and hope in the issue keep our energies alive and 
our efforts active. As Eleanor remarked.—God 
has given us means and time, and although we are 
both self-distrusters, He who has put the work 
into our hands will prosper it. An old farm-house 
has long stood cold and empty. [I fixed upon it 
for my temporary haven of refuge. It stands a 
little remote and solitary, and is the better suited 
for our purpose. To work the land around this 
farm is my intention. Of course it admits of ex- 
tensive improvement ; but we havea series of small- 
homes, which may be called communicating cottage 
building, after a plau of Mr. Durward’s. I have 
already an extensive dairy attached, and it affords 
work for half-a-dozen females. Under the active 
superintendence of an experienced hand, this de- 
partment promises to pay itself, and as a mercan- 
tile speculation has succeeded so far. Eleanor 
takes an active interest in the educational depart- 
ment. She employs her time fully, and in the 
working present the sad dead is less remembered. 
The young widowed bride is idolised by the few 
children we have already procured ; indeed she is 
beloved by all, and rough hearts soften at sight of 
the fair, sorrow-stricken girl, who, with meek and 
gentle resignation, performs her round of duty, 
and takes her part in the interests of life with 
cheerful acquiescence, with heaven in her eye. The 
world has lost some charms, but more are budding 
upon the broken tree, and Eleanor sees “a mission” 
in it; while waiting His time to call her home 
who doeth all things well. Eleanor already belongs 
to those who “ labour and wait,’’ and in her patience 
will have its perfect work. 

Our institution is conducted cn extremely simple 
principles ; perhaps an outline may not be uninte- 
resting, and should any of my readers, who have a 
little money and time to spare, feel disposed to in- 
vest them similarly, so faras my experience shows, 
and the future promises, | may venture to assure 
them of a profitable result ; and we know that they 
who cast their bread upon the waters shail find it 
after many days. 

We receive girls from five years and under 
ten; some of these children were foundlings, some 
are only motherless, and some orpbhans—for whom 
the parish might have made provision. We have 
a code of laws by which we regulate our litle 
colony, and since it was fairly organised we have 
had hardly any trouble in preserving rule. The 
twelve hours of the day are fully occupied ; but let 
it not be supposed we are merciless siave-drivers, 
without compassion for tender years, and having no 
sympathy with chiidish desires aud natural inclina- 
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tions. The elder children work at their varioys em. 
ployments so many hours of each day ; but all are 
allowed ample recreation, and an occasional treat jg 
a stimulant to exertion. 

Their work is of a geveral order—sewing, knit. 
ting, aud household work. We have our mode! 
little washerwomen, laundresses, housemaids, and 
cooks, and it is surprising what energy some dis. 
play, and with how much spirit they emulate on 
another—in perfect goodwill, however, and har- 
mony. The sisterhood are pretty amiable upon 
the whole, and when a rebellious spirit does mayj. 
fest itself, a little gentle and timely discipline proves 
a salutary check to insubordination. I propose to 
make Eleanor the executioner. 

The instruction which the children receive js of 
a plain and simple character, suited to their cir. 
cumstances, Accomplishments I think beyond 
the range of the poor, or rather, as some one Says, 
“beyond the level of the humble line of life whic 
they must pursue.’’ Our aim is a good, sound, 
practical education, with a thorough knowledge of 
the Scriptures. Some acquaintance with the arts 
and sciences I think useful and profitable to girls, 
Music does not come within the range of useless 
accomplishments, and those who possess an ear for 
music are trained to conduct the vocal exercises of 
the school. The singing lessons are particularly 
liked by the junior scholars, and for those who are 
adepts in general education, when we have been a 
year in operation, we propose a general examination 
and distribution of prizes (to be supplied by 
Eleanor). This proposition has been received with 
much satisfaction, and already the young competi- 
tors are striving to excel. So far all promises fair ; 
the children are well-behaved, healthy, and happy ; 
their isolated position in the world does not affect 
their enjoyment——well cared-for and happy in the 
present, the future gives them no concern. Would 
that all God’s pensioners had this child-faith, this 
simple but sublime trust, that can fearlessly place 
its hand in that of Ilope, and go cheerily onwards, 
through skies lowering and paths perplexing, be- 
lieving that “by ways they have not known He 
leads his own!” 

We give line upon line, precept upon precept, 
and yet the example of a little child teaches wore 
than all this world’s philosophy. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
Tue days of romance are ended, as they must end 
with all, sooner or later, who dream that they cam 
cut out their brief part without facing the stera 
realities of life, and weave for themselves @ poetic 
existence amongst roses, and lilies, and everlasting 
sunshine. Ah, its a praetical world, think as we 
may. Its poetry is hard truths, and sentimental: 
ism must die out with the freshness of youth. Lile 
is solemn, and it demands earvestuess ; it is short, 
and ealls for action, Days, weeks, and years must 
be accounted for when their feverish dreams a 


past. 
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There is here a work for all—a work in which 
poetry has much, and romance little part; for the 
gorid is the school of discipline; but while its 

lessons are given in practical lines, to fit us 
or the poetry of heaven, there is even here for us 
the poetry of labour and truth. They who are 

nt to make their heaven on earth must expect 
io find it a delusive mirage, unless they will foilow 
jeaven’s ways. Any other scheme will probably 
fade away in its glorious beauty ere its shores are 
seared, or, like Lisbon or Naples, scem pretty from 
he sea, but be found. dirty on the shore. 

Life is real, and it was not given to be wasted 
in idle dreams. We are here to serve—to take a 

in the great concerns of time. There is some- 
thing for all to do—the world’s work—and the 
meanest are not too insignificant to beara part. 
lofty heads may plan great designs, but useful 
hands can build; none are scorned, and she who 
jid what she could did not escape the master’s 


yotice. Let us who have been dreamers, and are | 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES. 





rudely awakened to disappoiatment and dolour, 
bestir ourselves to redeem our past, and in the 
active zeal of time yet left live down our error. It 
is better to employ our energies in well doing than 
waste them in useless repining and profitless 
speculations, We cannot mend our fates and 
realise the might-have-beeus, but we can improve 
the time lent us, and make life an example to those 
who must follow in the same hard path. Work 
brings its own reward, and it is the idle who are 
the really unhappy. As Winter tritely remarks.— 
© Hearts ain’t the brittle ware they seems ; they 
don’t break with the first shock of wounded pride 
and disappointment. They're a long time in 
running down, and we may do much that’s good 
while they’re wearing ’emselves cut with fretting.” 


Beneath life’s presence, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more ; 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES. 


Tag condition of many thousand women in our 
isles is very painful and sad, Setting aside all 
who desire to avoid dependenes upon others, tliere 
wea multitude whose heritage must be eventually, 
if not primarily, to labour for bread, and who, 
being surplus females, will never be married. The 
paths in life they have hitherto taken are restricted 
0 afew hard-pressed roads, and these are over- 
cowded with an insufficient and scanty reward as 
the pilgrims go on, and nothing at the end. Cap- 
au Huish, in pleading the cause of a society for 
te “sale of work by ladies of limited means,’’ 
rote to the Zimes—*‘‘ I dare not ask space to re- 
count the touching incidents of penury which this 
litle association has brought to light, nor of the 


wistance it has, even in its infant state, been the | 


neans of affording to ladies with incomes of less 
ian £10 a-year, to penniless widows, the bed- 
tidden, and the epileptic; 180 ladies are already 
tuabled to add a few pounds yearly to their miser- 
ile pittauces, and among these are 124 unmarried 
aiies, orphans, daughters of clergymen and officers 
athe army and navy.” 
The cases named form but an infinitisimal por- 
tion of female destitution. The subject has been 
uide the topic of much writing, yet it will take 
‘long time to exhaust, and very little has been 
blished of a practically useful nature. The supply 
“labour for female hands is a matter requiring 
Ne utmost precaution and care; and there are two 
mls to be guarded against, if not more; but say 
%, 0ue being an interference with the labour of 
“1, and the other cause of apprehension (already 
in numerous cases), that the introduction 


lower the rate of wages, to the ultimate deteriora- 
tion and irreparable injury, not only of the indus- 
trial classes but of the whole community, in greater 
or less degree, manifesting itself by increased 
destitution, pauperism, and crime. F£arlier in the 
world’s history, in those countries which may be 
designated as especially civilised, the population 
being then comparatively small to that of the 
present day, and there being no such excess of 
females over males, as there is none now if they 
were rightly distributed, while destitution, as a 
prominent feature in the social system, had no 
existence, as it unhappily now has, there was no 
necessity for females occupying themselves with 
other than domestic employments. It must be 
admitted that the condition of women at bome has 
undergone so great an alteration that a wider field 
of industrial operation bas now become essential, 
and that the morality of society is seriously en- 
dangered until a sufficient provision of labour is 
found for them. Great caution, however, should 
be manifested in the substitution of womankind 
for mankind in various branches of labour, and 
such changes must be effected gradually. Many em- 
ployments belong by right to the female sex, and no 
injustice would result to the other sex by women 
being brought into their right places. A recent 
writer says—‘ The German ladies hold in high 
contempt all females unskilled in this peculiar 
branch of industry. (Koitting is here indicated). 
‘English women are so lazy,’ they say; ‘they 
spend their time in reading and music, and fancy- 
work, iustead of good useful cooking and knitting. 
And when we natives of Britain come to purchase 





female labour, if in competition with male, will 


stockings, very bad aud very dear we find them. 
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Even in public meetings, religious or otherwise, 
whenever ladies attend, they seldom go unprovided 
with the indefatigable needles, which seem to fill 
up every unoccupied moment of waiting, and work 
away with an indomitable degree of perseverance.” 
This opinion of our countrywomen is not a flatter- 
ing one, and it is to be feared is only too true in 
a majority of cases; it is “never too late to 
mend,”’ as the proverb tells us, let them, therefore, 
set about at once removing the stigma upon their 
fair fame, and what is of still greater consequence, 
make or add to their incomes! by taking up the 
knitting art with a persistent industry. Perhaps 
we may add that the writer praises the Germans 
for being in the condition of all English, and espe- 
cially all Scotch, and, we believe, Irish women 
seventy years since. A capable knitter of the 
present day will produce a greatly superior article 
to the loom stockings; but the public will not 
buy them at a price that would pay eightpence per 
day, or sixpence per day, clear to the weaver. They 
are worth double the money, perhaps, but how few 
men have wives who could darnthem. The nun- 
ber is so few that men buy cheap loom-stockings, 
and do not think of mending them. Mankind 
would not object to an honest rivalry on the part 
of womankind, but let them not offer themselves 
at a greatly reduced rate of wages. The following 
occupations seem especially suited for females— 
these are fancy stationers, booksellers (the lighter 
and juvenile kinds particularly), women’s drapery, 
hosiery, &c., women’s boot and shoe makers 
(these two last occupations should always be 
divided into men’s and women’s departments), 
watchmaking (or rather putting together, for 
watchmaking involves much rough and unwomanly 
work) and various other occupations which will 
naturally suggest themselves, or have been sug- 
gested by female societies for the reduction of male 
employment. To qualify women for any branch 
of industry, let their parents or guardians, &c., 
apprentice them in the usual way. By this means 
they may gradually, and with less injury to others, 
be introduced into various departments of industry. 
Although at first they may seem eligible for the 
position of clerks and book-keepers, yet the great 
majority would be eminently unfit. How would 
tliey look in wholesale or in banking-houses, where 
men congregate to transact business? Clerks 
were never made at school, educated boys are taken 
without salary to learn their business, Observe a 
boy so placed. He must at ali times be ready, 
cap in hand, to start at a minute’s notice to bank, 
or broker’s wharf, or post-office, in all weathers, 
and often with scarce time to turn himself round 
—in short, to run upon his mission. Could a girl 
do this ? Good sense at once says “No;’’ and even 
more emphatically says, “If she could she should 
not.’ The two principal occupations of women 
have been spinning and sewing, embroidery and 
ilower-making. Woman has been both a spinster 
and a seamstress, and the two trades are destroyed 


by machinery. Spindles have suppressed the 


WOMAN'S LEGITIMATE SPHERE. 


spinning-wheel, and the sewing-machine is fas 
suppressing the needles of Redditch. The want 
of demand for female labour, which has been {o, 
many years past wholly insufficient, and an ej) 
ever increasing, must of necessity become a very 
serious feature in our social economy. They are 
the happiest of the sex, and will ever remain so 
who can find a place for their activity in adminis. 
tering or helping to administer the adairs of a house. 
hold. It may be safely asserted, in spite of the 
most enlightened remonstrance, not only that this 
occupation is more healthy and natural to a woman, 
but that it is in reality a broader field, calls fort), 
more faculties, and exercises and disciplines then, 
more perfectly than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the industrial avocations out of “home.” Buy 
it must be admitted that there are many thousands 
of females who have not, nor may ever have, the 
opportunity of fulfilling the duties inseparable from 
a household, to whom the joys and sorrows which 
go hand in hand in every home, must, in the pre- 
sent constitution of our social system, be for ever 
unknown or uvexperienced. To these a thoughtful 
solicitude is due, to provide, as far as may be, 
against the contingency of the weaker sex being 
driven to the wall in life’s rough battle. One 
proper means of preventing in future the errors of 
the past is indicated by the disparity of the sexes 
in the colonies. Victoria has 88,355 unmarried 
men of twenty years and upwards, but 12,545 
unmarried women of corresponding ages. The 
proportion of unmarried men in the gold-fields is 
still greater, the bachelors being to the spinsters 


Several grades of society are involved in these 
numerals, and without infringing upon the conven- 
tional decencies of life the emigration of females 
might be judiciously encouraged. Young women 
who desire to avoid idleness and dependence on 4 
lot of labour without reward, have a very hard 
prospect in this country—much harder than in 
other countries that may be named. In France 
thousands of women are shopkeepers and clerks. 
In Switzerland thousands are watchmakers, earning 
a subsistence quietly in their own houses, In the 
United States the local legislators make grants for 
the support of medical colleges, where women study 
medicine and its allied arts. Female physicians 
are established in most of the large towns of the 
Northern States, and good results are obtained. 
To attend upon sick women and children none cau 
be so fit as females, and their employment in the 
States is increasing ; yet society in New England 
and the North of the Union is very scrupulous 4s 
to female manners. 

When, however, we hear complaints from strong: 
minded ladies that in England women are not ear 
ployed, as in France and other countries, 4s book- 
keepers and clerks, and attendants in shops, ¥¢ 
must bear in mind that in France the conseriptios 
of 600,000 able-bodied men opens a way for fe 
male employment that has no parallel in oF 





| country, with its comparatively small army, and 





in the proportion of upwards of twenty to one. | 
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is by no means clear that the would-be book- | 


rs understand book-keeping, are quick at 
yeounts, and can write a round and dusiness 
We need the establishment of suitable 
iribunals where the attainments of both men and 
gomen could be fully ascertained and certified. 
Oar Government might also advantageously offer 
ses for competition, at yearly or other inter- 
nls, to provoke a spirit of emulation among the 
industrial departments. It has been estimated 
that there are in England 30,090 men employed 
io sell ribbons, laces, and several articles of milli- 
yery, while our streets are crowded with poverty- 
dricken women. An attempt to give bread to 
some of these destitute ones cannot but be con- 
sidered dutiful, if it could be accomplished without 
isjury to any class. Our youth should seek pro- 
yssions Where strength may be needed in occupa- 
tions accordant with their manhood. It is in- 
ensistent with justice that so much sorrow and 
suffering should fall to the share of the presumed 
id generally weaker sex, by the exclusion from 
departments in which they find proper work. 

At this time, however, we cannot shut out the 
fet that there are many hundreds (if not thou- 
ands) of unemployed clerks and shop assistants 
sho, having in very many instances spent a long 
snes of years in one capacity, are wholly unfit 
or any other employment, even if they could ob- 
win it; and that is a very doubtful matter. 
What is to become of them and of those now in 
situations, if female workers displace them ? 
Experience has shown that the introduction of 
male labour has tended to reduce wages gene- 
nlly, to the benefit of capitalists it may be, but 
ertainly to the injury of the community of labour. 
While we yield to none in an heart'elt desire to 
sen female sufferings, such an emancipation 
ould be cautiously effected; for as a general 
leterioration of the price of labour would inevi- 
ubly vield broken-up homes, and increase pau- 
rism and crime, it would ultimately leave our 
emale population in a worse position than even 
ww. Many females derive support from their 
thers and brothers, who have not husbands to 
ilthem. The agency of machiaery and steam- 
ower, whether the future happiness and welfare 
{mankind will follow in their train or not, has 
aperseded labour to a sufficient extent, without 
viding to the at Jeast great temporary embarass- 
vent thus created; and notwithstanding that 
torkhouse statistics may exhibit a decline in 
umbers, there is, unhappily, but too much reason 
© believe that pauperisin is as great, if not 
meater than ever; for it is undeniable that the 
‘red of workhouse treatment is increasing rather 
‘a diminishing, whether the feeling be justly 
sounded or not. Thousands are assisted by pub- 
“charities or private benevolence to a far greater 
‘tent than ever before known; and when not so 
“sted, exist miserably, eking out a scanty sub- 
“tance by casual employment, or “jobbing;” often, 
“ted, to the shame of our boasted Aigh state of 


! 


civilisation, pining to death untimely (as to age), 
unseen, and frequently unknown to the world at 
large. A writer recently observed in the “ Leisure 
Hour,” a weekly serial, with greater trath than 
justice, as reasons for employing females, that 
“they were more easily managed, and satisfied 
with lower wages.” The latter reason may 
justify masters, but will find no favour with their 
men. Its proposals in a publication maintained 
by a religious society is a nasty scandal to religion, 
or, rather, to the got-up thing that takes its name. 
Religion itself scorns such grasping, greedy selfish- 
ness; and religious men will by-and-by bethink 
themselves of all the consequences that may result 
from giving money to pay for the circulation of 
works, set up to pull down the doctrines taught by 
the Apostle James and other apostles and prophets, 
writiag as they were inspired by the Holy Spirit 
to write. The process of emancipation is always 
the same. Some one or some few cannot for ever 
endure the repression; and individual effort bursts 
the barrier and opens the way for the many to 
follow. It is thus that every pursuit of which 
women are capable will in time be at their choice. 
One after another women will do whatever they 
are capable of doing. Let them show, like the 
“‘ Blackwells” in America, their capacity, and it 
will not be possible for the whole world to keep 
them down. One of the great evils which young 
dressmakers have to endure is the length of time 
they are compelled to work; out-door workers 
averaging twelve hours daily, for the scanty pit- 
tance of from seven to nine shillings weekly, in- 
cluding their tea. But those who labour in-door 
are much worse off; they get no exercise, and are 
expected to be in the work-room from seven in the 
morning till ten o’clock at night, being scarcely 
aliowed the relaxation of talking; and in the busy 
season it is often daylight before they retire to 
bed, too weary to sleep through the brief hours 
allowed them. There are too many hours exacted 
from females, who, though acknowledged as the 
weaker sex, are yet over-taxed to a degree that 
males do not suffer from, and probably would not 
endure. Zen hours out of the twenty-four is surely 
long enough for women to toil, and their wages 
should xot be less than twelve shillings—little 
enough to maintain them respectably. In cases of 
emergency, relays ot fresh hands to accomplish 
extra work may always be obtained from the many 
girls who are disengaged. Ladies and their fellow- 
women have it in their power to counteract one at 
least of these evils. From the disrepute trade 
unions have lately fallen into, owing to recent 
“ strikes,’” it may seem hazardous to suggest simi- 
lar combinations for the weaker sex; but whether 
they take the form of ‘Female Trades Unions,” 
or any other, some organisation for the protection 








of women from the imposition of excessive toil, or 
an insufficient and iniquitous rate of pay, are im- 
peratively needed. 
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520 MEN ENGAGED IN FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS. 


[The preceding pages are written by a contribu- | 


tor, who supposes that the active energy displayed 
by many capitalists in advancing the employment 
of females in several departments may spring out 
of greed to reach lower wages for work. Perhaps 
the greed may be necessitous. We have thrown 
open all our markets to foreigners, without obtain- 
ing the slightest return that can benefit our labour 
markets. Therefore our female fabricators of lace 
and wax-flowers must sink to the level of foreign 
female operatives. No help exists. Labour is 
powerless: money is powerful. Ours is the legis- 
lature of money, and it lias faithfully done the duty 
which it owed to its employers. Labour is unre- 
presented, and must suffer so long as it is mean 
enough to live unrepresented. All trade societies 
and unions will be powerless to arrest the neces- 
sary operation of selfish interests on wages and 
work. The gold of Australia and California has 
done much. God, not man, provided that help. 
Still without new emigration to new gold fields the 
mankind and womankind of our island must go to 
the wall—that is to say, they must sink lower in 
the struggle—until all men claim and obtain fair re- 
presentation in the management of their affairs. 
Then we doubt not that they will insist upon a 
quid pro quo in all their bargains with foreign 
powers, which negotiators forget to do when 
they bargain for them. Our male contributor is 
too late in fearing to suggest trades unions to 
females. We have seen a thousand of them on 
strike at one work. All the Leeds flax spinners 
struck a short time since. The Alva females are 
just now onstrike. All these things avail nothing 
ugainst the evils of which a lady writes, as under. | 


In these days of social reform, the scarcity of 
female employment has suggested the expediency 
of widening the sphere of woman’s usefulness. 

Royalty approves the plan of opening new 
branches of industry to women; and philanthropy 
is busy at work devising a means; but alarm and 
indignation are expressed, that unwomanly trades 
should be proposed and adopted by a surplus 
female population, who happen to be dependent 
upon their own exertions and industry for a living. 
Says one deep thinker—“‘ When the women of a 
nation become its artisans, it is fast approaching 
the last stage of decadence. For every woman 
employed (he argues) one man is displaced, and 
the position of the sexes is henceforward inverted. 
Man from being the leader becomes the miserable 
competitor for miserable wages with a woman!” 
This lord of creation scorns woman as a rival in 
the shop and the factory, but will allow her to be 
his assistant, if necessary. Pity that the champion 
of his sex should not rather direct the efforts of his 
enlightenment to persuade man to keep to his 
legitimate occupation, aud by so doing prevent the 
necessity for woman to trench on forbidden ground. 
Surely if it be unwomanly to adopt manly trades, 
it is equally unmanly to wrest from the weaker 
sex their lawful employments, Man’s resources are 





illimitable, however, it would seem ; 


saloon.” It might be thought that man, rejoicin, 
in his strength, and conscious of his Superiority, 
would despise an effeminate employment as yy. 
worthy his manhood; and that physical weakness 
only, or incompatibility, would compel a man ty 
become a copartner with a woman in the show. 
room or behind the counter. It seems, howeye 
that muscular strength beyond woman’s is needed 
to measure laces and uuroll ribbons, and tha 
hands able to learn the art of war can most 
delicately handle costly trifles light as air, and cay 
best display the fashions of the day. 

If a woman unsexes herself when she attempts 
to understand the secrets of mechanism, whether 
it be the delicate framework of a watch or the myste. 
rious workings of a printing machine, surely man, 
who can “ make his life sublime,” strangely for. 
gets his dignity when he makes it the business of 
a lifetime to arrange the folds of a silken robe, or 
direct the position of an artificial flower! 

Woman’s natural sphere is home; but it 99 
happens that some have no place by the household 
hearth, no 2ome—as is often the case when death 
steps in and takes the head of a family. Many have 
no help of man at all, and for these we claim 
the consideration of humanity, Whether hitherto 
untried branches of industry for female employ- 
ment be successful, remains to be known; but were 
it not better that those employments which best 
befit woman be unencroaclied upon. Formerly many 
females maintained themselves by millinery and 
dress-making, having respectable and important 
establishments of their own, and entirely by their 
own industry and perseverance acquiring at least 
a competency against old age. These employed 
many young persons, and held an_ honourable 
position in society; nor were their business trans- 
actions unimportant or discreditable. We could 
name good old firms, now no more, who, although 
bearing feminine appellations, and worked by 
female energy and perseverance, ranked with the 
first warehouses in their cities in commercial im- 
portance. 

We meet more rarely now the ‘“ Westend 
house of business,” conducted by ladies only. The 
substantial mansion, with its broad shining plate 
in front, and gilded letters glittering in the sua- 
shine of the grass-grown street, is silent to the 
ceaseless roll of carriages “in the season,” and 
doors that were never shut by day now creak 
slowly on their hinges to a casual visitor. The 
cheerful hum of voices and the click of busy 
needles have ceased before silence and desertiot. 
Free trade competition has “turned the tide of 
affairs ;” the best directed energy cannot con 
against capital, and hence those who once flour- 
ished from their efforts have been necessitated © 
withdraw from the respectable field of thet 
labours, and to content themselves with a 


and he may 
with equal facility devote his energies {g the 
construction of a *“‘ Great Eastern,”’ or the intro. 
duction of a new pattern into the “millinery 
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elsewhere. City warehouses have opened 

departments, and, attracted by novelty, and 
geayed by the natural love of change, customers 
jave dropped off, and no new names are added to 
gid ledgers. The worst is, there is no inducement 
‘oreturn to the old places after a first visit to 
city show-rooms, for capital has made them the 
fountain-head of business at once, and no expense 
js spated to render them sufficiently attractive. 
When the question is asked, what is to become of 
in industrious class, thrown destitute by this un- 
equal competition—*‘ Oh, there can be no difficulty 
with them,” reply capitalists; “we will employ 
them, and give them good wages, too!” Very 
good; but some have grown old in the service, 
and every mistress has not realised sufficient, upon 
which to retire from the scene of her labours, 
although she may have lived a life of toil, and 
studied thrift, too. Old milliners are rejected ; 
their long experience is against them. They have 
outlived taste, and themselves become old-fashioned. 
So says the city manager, as he twirls his per- 


famed locks, and turns away to admire the crea- 


tion of his own genius in the millinery department. 
What frights our grandmothers must have been, 
who never dreamt of changing their milliners as 
they themselves got older, on the plea of anti- 
quated taste! Old milliners are pronounced use- 
less now-a-days. They cannot maintain their posi- 
tion as mistresses, for obvious reasons, and men 
milliners will not take them for servants—a youth- 
ful face is more attractive. Formerly, testimonials 
of ability guaranteed an engagement; now a pre- 
possessing appearance and taking manners are the 
passports into favour. Mothers, mind this when 
you send out your young daughters to seek situa- 
tious; remember, city warehouses present tempta- 
tious that did not exist where the employed were 
a one sex. There may be no danger; but we 
think when female employment was committed 
entirely to the management of the sex there was 
less risk than there now is in the co-partnership 
that at present exists, where promiscuous meetings 
are unavoidable.. Perhaps the public benefit by 
free trade and universal competition, but we can- 
vot help regretting that female trades should not 
be left to female operatives, for the sake of those 
who are too old to learn new professions, and who, 
nevertheless, would fain struggle to preserve their 
lormer respectability without the aid of charity. 


Our contributors occupy different positions, and 
therefore they take different views. One looks on 
the subject as a man convinced already that the 
abour market is supplied may be expected to re- 
gard “incomes.” ‘fhe other sees only the evils of 
mai-millinery, and forgets that the ladies sewing-- 
rooms in large towus were recently said to be 
‘lave-shops, with longer hours than slop—ware- 

- Bhe, however, points out an evil likely 
enough to be increased by the more promiscuous 
ewployment of men and women than already 
uists, Whatever other causes may be assigned 


FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 
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for the fact, we-know as a rule that whenever it 
exists in nearly equal proportions, as in rural work, 
a low scale of morality is apparent in the Regis- 
trar’s returns. The agitation in favour of extend- 
ing the field of female labour requires to be carefully 
watched, for it may turn into a movement for the 
reduction of male labour, and therefore of the 
earnings that are employed for the support of 
females. The establishment of female printing- 
offices, if it could be successful, would only divert 
from the present channels the money paid for the 
composition of types. It could not add to, but 
must certainly diminish the money paid for labour 
in that department. At present we believe that no 
other money is more geuerally employed in the 
support of families than the wages of compositors 
and pressinen; and we can see no good to the 
numerous female society connected with the trade 
—as the daughters and the wives of compositors 
—in displacing the men and putting the women to 
case. We want at case, and greatly want, a gene- 
rally higher class of men. Money, we believe, 
would be saved in printing-oflices by the employ- 
ment of better educated men than the average of 
persons now engaged at case, whose intelligence 
is certainly above the average of tradesmen, but 
who might go farther in educational progress with 
an excellent result on wages and work; but this 
movement proposes the employment of a lower 
class in intellect, for it is not supposed that many 
well educated ladies will compose types. In the 
present enthusiasm for female employment, and we 
may add in the present pressure of female labour, 


_ very well educated persons may try the new open- 


ing for their industry and skill; but we may be 
assured that generally more trouble would arise 
with proofs if the trade were in female hands than 
is given even now, and the trouble is quite suffi- 
cient under the present system. This trade needs 
better educated apprentices than the average of 
the boys who begin life under a very bad title in 
printing-offices ; but it will not procure clever and 
educated lads for years after the notion gets abroad 
that girls may do, and will do, this work and reduce 
its wages. We are certain that female society 
can gain nothing by the substitution for men of 
worren in composing rooms, and we do not believe 
that the plan will ever work well. Its success 
would be a considerable calamity to the working- 
classes ; and the attempt, we think, cannot be 
successful. Her Majesty is set down as a friend 
and patron of the scheme ; but with all due respect 
fur her worth we claim to know more of letter- 
press printing than is known by the Queen. 

During this demand for female work we should 
be glad to hear from some quarter a reason for the 
common complaints respecting female servants. 
Many of them originate with unreasonable people ; 
but others appear to be well-founded, and to come 
from parties by no means over-bearing, or ready to 
proclaim their difficulties in all quarters. 

In another and a more intellectual department 
we find that females are slipping out of their 
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natural employment. 
should be conducted by them; but in all the 
“ colleges’’ for young ladies we notice that a pre- 
ference is given to male teachers. Higher terms 
are paid to the music master than to the music 
mistress ; and we know no reason for this fashion 
except the discreditable reason to strong-minded 
females that they cultivate unwomanly occupations 
for their proteges, while they allow their friends to 
fall away from those professions in which they 
should excel. A great, and natural, and noble 
field for female industry and talent is neglected, 
while females press into trades that do not naturally 
belong to them. 

We are not following the course of education or 
the classification of rank, but we may next notice 
the preference given to good-looking girls in to- 
bacconists’ shops and at public-house bars—both 
injudicious places for them; and the employment 
of young men in the sale of baby-linen and haber- 
dashery as, perhaps, not unnatural but improveable 
tendencies. A wide field of employment is opened 
always to females in those places of business that 
are frequented by their own sex, unless the cus- 
tomers prefer to be served by men. 

We need scarcely say that females may keep 
business books extremely well at home, in their 
own premises, or in the shops of near relatives ; 
but ladies would not be in the right place on 
Change, and unless they aim at that result, and 
have a desire to dabble in shares, and walk the 
stones for their forenoon exercise, they cannot take 
the place of clerks in counting-houses, unless the 
next generation are to have a scarcity of business 
men, and the substitution of many business women. 

All these, and all other modes of correcting an 
evil, that has been formed by our system of emi- 
gration must fail; except in committing the errors 
accomplished by the tinker whom Burns cele- 
brated, in making two holes while mending one 
in the old tea kettle, We can never repair the 
evils that have been incurred. ‘The disparity of 
the sexes, both in Britain and in the colonies, will 
be removed in the course of nature; unless it be 


THE MAN OF 


What did the dear mother say unto me? 

So jolly and fat, and debonair she ! 

The man that would with my daughter settle, 
O, he must be a man of true metal ; 

And no one shall ever my daughter wed, 
Unless his wooing is thus well sped ! 


O mother, dear mother, tell unto me, 

Is a gold-lined pouch the metal for thee ? 
Is the close-clenched grasp of a hand of iron 
That which would best thy child environ ? 
Should a copper face and a brassy brow 
Over that fair form scowl or glow ? 


The education of their sex | 


THE MAN OF METAL. 
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annually increased, by the emigration of male 
without females; but the former go without the 
latter only because they cannot keep themselves, 
Young men would prefer generally to be married 
men ere they went to colonise, or they would soo, 
be married, if female emigration were free, in 
ships under good management, and with female 
supervision. Many supporters of the cry for 
female employment sneer at the demand for the 
franchise to all males, or even to the great majority 
of males. They know that a Parliament re-elected 
by all the community would not represent capital 
alone, but capital and labour mixed ; and, what- 
ever other processes may be devised as make-shifts, 
no other remedy will afford a complete cure for 
social evils except a complete suffrage. Legisla- 
tors may know where the shoe pinches, but it 
pinches neither them nor their constituents, and 
so they allow it to squeeze the unhappy people 
who have no votes. Universal’ suffrage would 
make the colonial land pay for free bridges between 
the home country and the colonies; free, at least, 
for married females and their children. It would 
aid families of good character in building their 
colonial homes and tilling their colonial lands, un- 
der a mortgage to the State, and gain two per 
cent per annum on the loans. ‘The first of these 
schemes would secure us from any cry for female 
employment, and the second of them would pro- 
vide against the sufferings among the materials of 
plenty, which we believe are at this moment being 
endured by many industrious persons in some of 
the more distant colonies, where there are fields 
waiting to be tilled, hands ready to cultivate them; 
but no capital to begin the work. The men are 
like the miller who has corn to grind and machinery 
to grind it, but he has no power to move the 
wheels. Capital is the steam, or the water, or the 
wind—useless in itself ; but rendering all produc- 
tive that, without it, is useless too. Universal 
suffrage will find a remedy for female employment, 
and we shall never be out of difficulties until that 
reform or an equivalent be obtained. 


METAL. 


Would a brain of lead and a heart of steel 
For thy dear daughter best think and feel ? 


O mother, dear mother, I have no ore, 

But an oar which shall row life’s bark to shore. 

My only metal is mettle of mind, 

To battle the tyrants of human kind. 

I have neither silver nor gold to show, 

Save love’s golden arrow and silver bow. 

My soul shall coin a bright wedding locket, 

And I’m rich with a heart within my pocket. 

Then mother, dear mother, thy child give me, 

And my love shall her gold and silver be! 
Goopwrn BaxMsy. 











Common things are the most marvellous 
things, as common sense is the best gift in life 
for man or woman. I am thinking of the life | 
that now is and the matters that concern it— 
of the journey, and not of the home; not of 
the rest, but of the road. In all that makes 
for the pilgrims comfort and success, by the 
way, common sense is better than genius. It 


achieves more, and grasps harder, all that it | 


holds. So the common earth is incalculably 
on precious than diamond dust or rubies, 
od black loam is far more valuable than 
este of gold or plates of silver. The soil 
we “dig, and plough, and tread, is a common 
and marvellously rich thing. Let the plough- 
man think a moment—a moment will suffice 
to teach him, if he thinks rightly, that he 
labours among more valuable materials than 
the goldsmith. 

More endowments, Seundetions, and prizes 
have been established for the production of 
works on natural theology than on any other 
subject ; and they have failed to yield popular 
treatises. The reason of the failure is obvious 
to those who remember that the authors, 
either from education, or the fear of educa- 
tion, argue by routine. They employ learned 
expressions and words of four syllables, and 
their readers believe that their pages are all 
right ; but they will not follow the a priori 
and the a posteriori, the objective and the 
subjective, through all the mist of verbiege 
that 2 clever man is capable of producing 
from a dictionary and a vocabulary. A plain 
style on the topic will not pay, because people 
believe that they must have a high argument 
or a profound argument. They must get 
something mathematical or metaphy sical, and 
that they want ; but, therefore, it is needless 
that what they get should be unintelligible. 
The idea has got possession of the writers on 
the subject that they must either soar high 
orsink deep. Itis an excellent idea, and there- 
fore true; but the high may be clear and the 
profound may be solid, and if public instruc- 
tors will either dig down or fly up out of 
hearing, knowledge, or sight, they may just 
as wisely save their labour, for w hat better is 
the world of all their care in thinking and toil 
in working? A common error has crept into 
society regarding a numerous class of stu- 
dents; for all authors must be students to 
the end of their works. It is supposed that 
they should be dull. It seems almost a sean- 
dal if they be not heavy. Yet there is no 
argument worthy of being employed that may 
not be clearly stated. If it be not expressed 

ly the arguer wants the qualification 
necessary for the work, perhaps the know- 
necessary, and is stumbling when he 


| 








THE THEOLOGY OF COMMON THINGS. 


should walk straight, or not try to walk. As 
indeed authors are men, and men are slaves 
to custom, and it is the custom to write 
heavy books on natural theology, all such 
books will be heavy while the authors fear 
to be singular, or may find it easier not to 
be singular. 

The technical phraseology employed on this 
service is suggestive of all that we have to 
expect. The argument is divided into two 
parts—one is called a priori, and the other 
the a posteriori department. The a priori is 
misnamed, and there can be no such argu- 
ment as is implied by the title. Books have 
been written on the subject fuil of deep 
thoughts, but each idea was founded on 
something that we have learned and know, 
and belonging to the a posteriori argument, in 
the strict interpretation of words. A man 
can never separate himself from his know- 
ledge. He may try to stand on another point 
of view from his own position, and suppose 
how he should think in other circumstances ; 
but he has not separated himself from ac- 
quired knowledge, for that alone enables him 
to comprehend the existence of different cir- 
cumstances, the effect of any class of cireum- 
stances on any class of minds; or even that 
minds ean think, that there is any thought in 
existence. He raises a fabric om his know- 
ledge of existing facts and powers; and it is, 
therefore, an a posteriori fabric, founded in, 
built with, roofed with, and furnished by ex- 

eriences and facts learned in life. Accord- 
ing to the common meaning attached to words 
we contend at the beginning for the existence 
of only one argument, like a cedar tree with 
many branches and many roots. An argu- 
ment composed of anything more aerial than 
experiences, facts, and reasons formed by 
them, would be a construction separated from 
the world—an imagination that might be very 
pretty and very talented, but could not “4 
port ‘anything, because it could not support 
itself. The closest resemblance to it in nature 
is a balloon, which we may construct, fill, and 
float, and yet not guide. In sober reality 
there cannot be; neither is there, nor ever 
will be, any such argnment—for the most 
weird-like and the wildest ideas of a poet are 
not creations of his fancy, but of his ideality 
working his experiences into grotesque shapes. 
A man may certainly imagine something that 
he has not seen, but it will be taken out of 
materials which he has seen. That fact 
will scarcely be disputed by those parties who 
make up demonstrations of great truth on 
good grounds, and give them an erroneous 
name. They may ask, “ What is there in a 
name?” and we reply, that what there may 
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524 NATURAL 
be we do not always know, but always there should 
be accuracy and truth in the name, clear and dis- 
tinct statements in the work. 

Metaphysical works have frequently the elements 
of sleep to the readers of their pages. Dr. Brown’s 
“Lectures on the Mind’’ have been recommended 
to many students, and they have been repelled by 
some sagacious persons, because they considered 
his style rather “light” for the subject. The lec- 
turer conveyed his arguments and his thoughts in 
remarkably lucid statements, and he cast round 
them the charms of eloquence, recommending them 
thereby even to careless readers; but the beauty 
of the work is deemed an objection by those who 
require repulsive features in learning. ‘They do 
not consider the mountain so steep as it should be, 
and they would remove any help, or rail, or seat 
that others have erected in the upward way. They 
recommend a useless waste of muscle and strength, 
which should be husbanded and saved to the ut‘er- 
most, for the path of knowledge must always be a 
via dolorosa to many minds, and all our ingenuity 
should be employed to clear and lighten the road. 

The older authors in “ natural theology” pre- 
sented to their readers often a more useful argu- 
ment than is pursued by many among the moderns. 
The latter differ from their predecessors in illustra- 
tion and style more than in their proofs or their 
reasoning ; but nothing has been produced in latter 
times clearer and stronger than works a century 
old. A necessity exists for a new treatment of 
these subjects on one side, for we have a new mode 
of treatment on the other, and a new class of 
students. In former times natural theology meant 
an examination into evidence apparent in nature 
for the existence of an intelligent First Cause, and 
a continuous over-ruling of events by His Provi- 
dence. Future inquiries will carry its application 
still further, for to the extent named a Deist might 
go—while the inquirer had the companionship of 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and all Pagans. Even the 
employment of arguments from nature to prove 
the immortality of the soul did not alter materially 
that position; for if common Deists rejected that 
fact, many heathen people followed the truth. This 
manner of putting the case secured a division of 
labour, and was so far advantageous. An exami- 
nation of natural theology involved no inquiry into 
the truth of revelation. The two studies were 
held entirely separate. Gradually this order faded 
away, and the verity of revelation will ultimately 
be supported by the things visible. 

Three revelations have been given to mankind 
—one contained in Scripture, a second in history, 
a third in nature. ‘Lhe historical is less decided 
than its companions, and incomplete. Probably we 
should not trace its footmarks if it were alone: 
certainly we could not trace its purpose. It exists 
in a half-formed state, and that state might inter- 
fere with its utility if it were companionless and 
unsupported. ‘The first family of mankind could 
not have read a word of the historical develope- 
ment or revelation. It had all to be written by 





THEOLOGY. 


| them. They had only commenced to make histo,; 
—for men are compelled to write that revelation. 
1 So far, indeed, as Providential arrangements be. 
| came historical, the early men might soon have 
learned them; but in a short period the two eur. 
rents separated, and we can now see Providence 
superintending individual and national events, and 
' watching over natural requirements and works like 
two great rivers which meet and long float down. 
wards side by side, forming one stream, with 
scarcely mixed waters. So float together the 
currents of Providence in the histories of oyr 





home and of our race. 


' Some thiukers or writers may consider the his. 


torical current improperly named a revelation; and 
the case gives no cause for quarreling over names, 
for the same effects follow the recognition either 
as a distinct process or as an accumulative support 
to complete communications. 

The revelation of nature consists of innumerable 
facts which are, in one sense, incomplete, for our 
knowledge of them is being continually enlarged, 
They may be complete in themselves, while we are 
unable to comprehend them. A person engaged 
in the study of electricity two hundred years ago 
would have only a contracted idea of its purposes : 
and we have no right to consider our knowledge 
of its powers fully expanded. One person 
existed more than a hundred years since in Scot- 
land who had gone far into the secrets of electrical 
agency, but his name is unknown. A contribu- 
tion to a magazine that was certainly printed more 
than a century since, proves the accuracy and the 
inventive genius of the writer; but he was unable 
to do more than announce the facts. His state- 
ment probably excited an incredulous smile among 
the learned of his time, and we are right in saying 
that their knowledge of electricity was incomplete. 
Our own is also incomplete ; and in that sense the 
revelation of nature has yet to be completed. In 
another meaning of the phrase we must consider it 
incomplete. New continents are growing under 
the waters; submarine telegraphs are modern in- 
ventions, and they have not been particularly sue- 
cessful; but already in one part of the southern 
ocean an inconvenience has been encountered, 
where the cable rests on coral. The electricians 
have not met the inconvenience which has been 
naturally feared, for they expected that the cable 
might be chafed or cut on the coral; but that has 
not occurred, perhaps because only a gentle cur- 
rent ripples over the beds where the coral labourer 
builds aud works. Hatred does not kill the cable, 
but love clasps it and uses it up. ‘The strange 
substance resting on the buildings beneath the sea 
is annexed or incorporated and inveigled into the 
general structure. A few years hence the cables 
will be built into the coral and be immovable. 
No power will be able to tear them out and up, 
for they will be dovetailed into the foundation of 
continents. Faults may occur in the insulation 
of the wires, but they will not be mended, for they 
will not be reached. It isa new and unforeseed 
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THE REVEALED WORD. 


difficulty, although it may carry its own remedy, 


gnd the coral close lightly over and protect the | 


cable. The results of this undergrowth to tele- 
phing has no connection with this subject, but 
its existence indicates continuous changes on the 
surface of the globe, not less important, perhaps, 
than the changes proceeding in its internal struc- 
ture. The “revelation’’ of nature expands per- 
petually. ' 

A similar progression belongs not to the written 
word, bnt to its appreciation and application. Its 
adaptability to society in all its stages, its immense 
influence over mankind, and the widening claims 
drawn from it on the hearers or readers indicate 
acertain description of growth not in the letters, 
for they are fixed—not on the spirit, for it con- 
tinueth “to make alive; but in the lessons 
learned from the letters. Many good men have 
held slave-owning to be a scriptural institution. 
Many meu in the southern States of America con- 
sider slavery a Biblical system. The Scripture 
has expanded on that subject to the eyes of others, 
as toa multitude the sun seems to move. The 
sun does move, but not as they suppose; and the 
Bible is a fixed book; but in attracting men and 
moving them, it seems itself to grow and widen 
out. 

There is an important sense in which nothing 
appears to be entirely complete and finished. In 
one of the Revelations men are deceived by ap- 
pearance ; yet to them the result is nearly the same 
as if the appearance were correct. Over them 
and their institutions the Bible gathers in tlie pas- 
sage of generations, fresh and new influence. Its 
struggle is not without ebbings and flowings. It 
is not a graduated and steady growth, but it has 
expanded far in the extent of its influence and the 
nature of its power, since Wycliffe began to trans- 
late its chapters for the use of English readers. 
Wycliffe’s services to England and Europe have 
met only small recognition among his successors ; 
yet he stands at the fountain and spring of the 
reformation in advance far of Luther, even of 
Huss. 

An expansion of the Scripture over an increased 
number of men and a wider surface would not infer 
an expansion of its nature. ‘That is a different 
but a kindred subject. As men find that it fulfils 
its own predictions they naturally seek deeper hold 
in its other statements. They obtain amore rigid 
examination, and are found to be not only accordant 
with civilisation and progress, but the absolute 
charter of progression. ‘The Radical reformer of 
abuses in church or in state can find no better 
charter than is written to his hand in a book 
wherewith he may have been familiar from infancy. 
This book that accorded well with the reformation 
of society in the darkest age is the pioneer of 
further improvement in the present period in the 
most enlightened states. It is not necessary to 


compare this century with early centuries in an 
etamination of the expansive power possessed by 
the Scriptures. The world, as it exists, furnishes 
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a complete iliustration of mankind in all cireum- 
stances from the deepest depression to the highest 
point ever attained by our race. The serf and the 
serf-owner, the slave and tle slave proprietor, the 
King of Dahomy, his Amazons, his priests, bis 
male soldiers, and their victims would all find the 
scriptures, if they would take them, the best guide 
in their circumstances; as the scriptures are the 
best guide of our own people, of any constitutional 
people, and will continue so to be until the most 
complete franchises be obtained, and for ever and 
ever afterwards, while time endares being not only 
the guide to franchises, but how to use them. In 
the next century Bible-readers will wonder how 
excellent men of the present day called all! their 
neighbours beloved brethren, and yet insisted, while 
believing the scriptures, that these excellent 
brethren should be perpetual strangers in the gate, 
permitted to live within, but not to exercise in- 
fluence over the state; exactly as we marvel in our 
time how our fathers could have read and re- 
verenced “the Bible,’ and yet upheld the slave 
trade ; or how men of whose honest sincerity in 
company with a blind prejudice no doubt need to 
be entertained, now read and reverence the Bible 
at the present day, yet uphold slavery in the 
United States. The words of the Bible continue 
the same, but their power depends on the spirit in 
which they are read; and in whatever way we 
explain the fact, it stands visible that even the re- 
velation which is complete in itself can never have 
been rightly considered complete in its influence 
over the hearts of a great many readers, or in its 
influence over those who accepied it generally with 
reverence. 

It is strange that any rational man should re- 
quire to guard himself against probable misconcep. 
tion, and an unhappy alliance with the errors or 
the expansion and growth of opiuions prepos- 
terously styled rationalism, by those even who do 
not entertain them. ‘Two commodities exist under 
this title, having no more right to it than have 
many substances sold in shops to the title under 
which they appear in sale bills and ledgers. Ka- 
tionalism is a quality that all men should cultivate ; 
but these opinions now called rationalistic have 
nothing rational in them except the name. The 
natural department of this irrational system is 
occupied with absurdities, and follies, and baseless 
speculations that are quite equal in credulity to the 
faith in brownies and fairies that distracted the 
believers in friars, but neither so intellectual nor 
so accordant with truth. Fairies were mythical 
shadows of tle hosts of heaven. ‘ The angels of 
the Lord encamp around those who fear Him,” is 
a truth which was always taught, and ever believed, 
but has come more into recognition at the present 
time than in any period since the second or the 
third century of Christianity, It was diluted and 
forgotten in part, while represented by the hosts 
of good spirits in green and red ‘and all colours 
that glanced before our ancestors’ eyes iu dark 
nights and dim woods, in temptation or trial, when 
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the storm fell on the earth, and the waters and 
winds rose as men’s hearts sank before the tempests 
of the ocean, or the floods of the river; or even 
when only a good stroke of work had to be done, 
and a kindly-hearted brownie might be expected 
to give his help. These superstitions and tradi- 
tions were all odd and strange beliefs, which 
mingled the materialistic and the spiritual most 
incongruously ; but they were not so degrading, 
and they were not so far from truth asthe ‘ en- 


lightened” ideas respecting our origin, circulated | 


in costly volumes during recent years, by authors 
whose Adam and Eve were frogs, formed from 
slime by the action of the sun, with a dash of elec- 
tricity, and in which, from gratitude for their 
descent, their progeny for centuries, or millen- 
niums, or millionenniaums wallowed. At last a frog 
or frogess—or both may have been required— 
became a little better than other animals of the 
same origin, and they pushed out of the slime, 
and became rats, or squirrels, or something else, 
while others degenerated at the same time into 
eels, and progressed upwards to serpents after 
their first decadence. In the same manner, by 
“ energising,” the sons and daughters of slime, sun, 
and electricity pushed on to cats and dogs, horses 
and lions, the elephant and the rhinoceros : some 
of them preferred the air, and “ energised”’ in that 
atmosphere until they got the feathers and pinions 
that they wanted, and soared on wings. Others 
loved the waters, and by “ energising’’ turned their 
frontal protuberances into fins. Their internal 
structure grew to suit the water, and, as they 
desired, so they were enabled to swim. Thus all 
creatures began ; but it is doubtful whether many 
origins of life may not have occurred, and one bit 
of slime may not have been turned into a bird, a 
second into a serpent, and a third into something 
else. Our irrationalistic authorities are unable to 
condescend upon particulars, only we all ascended 
from something very low; the sun was our father : 
he is high enough ; but mud was our mother, and 
we should be humble. During the past summer 
another work was published on the origin of spe- 
cies, which excited a furor. Daniel or Dirwan was 
come to judgment, and men should see at once 
what they were. The volume excited more of a 
‘‘fuss” than a sensation; for, after it was read, 
behold, nothing was foundthere! The author had 
strung together a large number of notabilia in 
natural history, such as were to be found abounding 
in the file of the Dumfries Courier sone years 
since, when it was adepot concerning the wonders 
of the animal and vegetable world; and he had 
added certain opinions, dimly indicated, indeed, as 
became phantoms without any material of their own 
to stand upon; but all these volumes leave the 
matter where they found it, and the origin of 
species exactly as mankind have believed of them- 
selves for ages, founding on common sense which 
is something: on a long experience now which is 
not despicable : on the traditions of barbarous and 
classic nations making the largest quantity of in- 
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dependent evidence existing for any opinion: and on 
therevelation which, expressed by Moses in inspired 
language, had, nevertheless, as to its leading state. 
ments, been common knowledge to the patriarchs 
of all nations and races. 

The rationalists who deal with Scripture have 
no more sensible mode of urging their opinions 
than their friends, the “ naturals,’’ and no reader 
can ever fix or settle their views. Sometimes 
people call these speculations Germanism, and they 
have been largely imported from that land. Their 
object seems to be the transformation of all Scrip. 
ture into a mythical symbolism, in which every 
reader would grope his way in the dark, having 
not only the liberty of inquiry, but of interpreta. 
tion. A man would be justified in reading Scrip. 
ture according to his “inner light,” which is their 
technical term for conscience. Some of the school 
speak of inspiration as a miracle, and miracles as 
not to be believed; but they allow to all men some 
kind of spiritual inspiration, especially to men of 
genius, among whom they necessarily reckon them- 
selves. As in all similar cases for the rejection of 
one miracle, they require the supposition of a 
myriad. Surely it is not less a miracle to discover 
the truth to each individual soul by a process of 
enlightenment than it was by the same process to 
diffuse it over the minds af the Biblical authors— 
a comparatively small company. ‘The power that 
inspired Isaiah could inspire Dr. Temple, of 
Rugby, if there were any necessity for it, but 
there is none, not the slightest; for Dr. Temple, 
as he stands, is sufficiently inspired, according to 
his own opinion. That power could inspire a 
hundred million of individuals quite as readily as 
one hundred; and in one respect the miracle 
would be no greater in the hundred million of 
minds than ona single mind ; but there is never in 
miracles any profusion of force. ‘The act required 
is done, and no more is done than the object 
wanted. The essayists of the Church of England, 
in absolutely displacing Scripture, have adopted the 
idea that each man has an internal revelation for 
his own use. It is impossible, therefore, to explain 
why men stumble over the special revelation 
through a few minds who hold themselves, and 
almost every other person, to be inspired. If 
they can walk over the difficulties in the latter 
case, they should experience no trouble with the 
former. 

The essays and reviews of seven of these geutle- 
men published by Parker and Son, of London, last 
summer, have not produced any action by their 
bishops; although it does not seem possible to 
censure any person in that church for any opinion, 
however odd and unscriptural, if these seven bre- 
thren in error be entirely overlooked. It is quite 
sufficient in this place at present to say that the 
true progressive system has nothing whatever to 
do with the progressive rationalism of these 
| people—better call it henceforward irrationalism. 
| Their progression is downwards—the other is on- 
‘wards, upwards. ‘heir progress dishonours; & 
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right progression puts honour on the written word. 
Ratioualism must be good. Reason is given by 
God ; reason is the grandest distinction between 
man and beast. No man can overvalue reason ; 
and if one man asks me to believe anything con- 
trary to my reason, 1 do not obey. If another 
asks me to believe something incomprehensible by 
my reason, I ask for proof. Ido not reject his 
request because my reason does not comprehend 
every part of the subject. With equal discretion 
as would be displayed inthat case, 1 might decline 
to believe in myself. Reason tells me that this 
wheat somehow becomes blood, and bones, and 
flesh. It is a strange metamorphosis of daily food 
into the different parts of a living structure. 
Reason asserts and believes, but cannot compre- 
hend the change. We will find, by looking into 
common things, that reason every day, every hour, 
and oftener perhaps, is acting on and _ believing 
matters that it cannot comprehend. These com- 
mon things are not opposed to reason; but man- 
kind have not mastered them yet. I bave heard 
of rationalistic farmers who have cultivated their 
minds into a belief of nothing that they did not 
understand. It is spring, and they have a quantity 
of seeds that would bring them money, or, better 
still, sustain their lives. They take these dead 
and ripened seeds, and at some expense, pains, and 
trouble, sink them in the earth, to rot there, and 
assuredly they do rot, and become entirely useless, 
valueless, worthless. .By and by the briard covers 
the clod, and the fields grow green with May, and 
then they turn yellow to the harvest. The ra- 
tionalistic farmers cannot comprehend the opera- 
tion; but they believe in it, have faith that they 
will recover their seed with interest, have buried 
them in confidence of their future resurrection ; 
and they would be very irrational farmers and men 
if they deferred their sowing until their reason 
comprehended the entire process of the seed in the 
earth. Something has been written in a previous 
paragraph respecting spiritual existences and in- 
fluences that concern themselves in men and 
women, mere daily avocations, dangers, temopta- 
tions, and trials. No reason exists for confounding 
that belief with modern spirit-rappirg and table- 
turning. 

Although popular periodicals lend their pages 
to mischievous and systematic delusions on this 
grotesque subject, it is no less foolish because their 


couductors make fools of themselves, if that pro- | 


cess had to be gone through recently, and had not 
been done effectually of ‘‘fore-time.”” ‘There is 
method in their folly. It pays; anything very 
extravagant pays. As to spirits, if those who 
wheel around tables and write inexplicable charac- 
ters, and enter into very silly conversations, be 
bad, idle, wicked—we had better not have any 
business with them. If they be good spirits they 
vill influence and interest us in a different manner, 
Without the materialistic machinery that Milton, 
with a poet’s liceuse, told his readers that the 
angels used, 





The opinion that good and bad spirits have 
access to the minds of men by some powers that 
we do not comprehend, is not irrational, and it is 
scriptural. Moreover, if men were honest they 
would not entirely deny what they often feel. 
That doctrine, however, has not the slightest com- 
munity with the modern opinions diffusely and per- 
severingly scattered through society, as if a spirit 
had necessarily some greater connection with a 
round table than with an old chest of drawers or 
a bed-post. Always as men force their path 
nearer truth on any subject, a strange and sub- 
terranean opposition gets up to it, now in one 
shape, now in another—sometimes droll, at others 
malevolent—occasionally silly. 

Instead of dealing with natural theology as a 
science apart from the readings of history, that is 
Providence, and from Scripture, it seems a better 
plan to take them all together and consider how 
they become mutually helpful and serviceable in 
the light of common things. ‘That is my present 
object—not to be served by hard doctrines and 
words, but by common sense arplied to common 
things. 

Good air is a common thing, the most common in 
all the world, aud the most necessary. Men may 
live for a long period without drink or without 
food, but they cannot live for many minutes with- 
out comparatively good air. They contrive fre- 
quently to make it worse than it is found in a 
state of nature; but still it must be capable of 
supporting life, or the alternative, death, follows. 
It is quite true that men partially poison the air 
which they breathe in many situations, and shorten 
life; and equally true that their neglect of many 
districts has produced a poisoned atmosphere de- 
structive to health; for the world was made for 
active and not foridle men. Therefore, continuous 
changes and mingling of the elements in the atmo- 
sphere are necessary ; for although the globe was 
originally placed in pure air, long ere now it would 
have been univhabitable, except for processes that 
renew or sustain atmospheric qualities. 

The sir we breathe consists of several elements 
that require peculiar care in their combiuation. 
All mankind, and all other auimals that live in the 
air, would die from a casual deficiency or surplus 
of one among its constituent parts. Air is needed 
more frequently than bread or water, yet if bread 
and water contained a considerable proportion of 
poisons, necessary in a proper combination to sup- 
port the existence of all who live, but sure to kill 
down men in a moment if these elements were 
taken out of one proportion, we should all live in 
a state of great anxiety concerning the attainments 
and character of the men engaged in mixing them. 
Not one single shrewd atheist who ever lived 
would have left the mixture of the dough he was 
to eat in that case to chance. He would have de- 
manded skill in all the processes of the bread and 
water producers. He would not have been satis- 
fied to kuow that originally, a long time ago, a 
good recipe was written by chance for mixing good 
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bread out of poisons; but he would insist on the 
employment of highly-paid skill perpetually, be- 
sides ovens and troughs. Even the shareholders 
in the London Gin Palace Company would prefer 
bread made by teetotallers to the article produced 
by their best customers. Persons who do not 
profess much Christianity would, in spite of al 
liberality in opinion and sentiment, be inclined to 
deal exclusively with strictly religious people for 
their water. ‘These facts belong to the class that 
rise above argument, and may be called truisms. 
Air itself is the most common thing on the 
earth or in our life, an ever-abiding, ever needed, 
ever-present witness to the employment of intelli- 
gence and skill in its production and in its 
preservation. A man who undermines a great 
pyramid or a huge tower, says at once there was 
some skill and strength needed for the construc- 
tion of that edifice. He seeks no proof of that 
fact, because the proof is in the work. Why 
should he be less satisfied with the proof in the 
atmosphere ? Is the magnitude of the benefit, 
aud therefore of the strength, requisite for its 
production, the reason of a doubt in the large 
ease that never exists on the smaller? The man 
who dould advance that argument would expose 
himself to certain ridicule. My prison walls 
prove to me the greatness of their builder. If 








they were adamantine, that would not show | 


greater power or strength than 


this liquid | 


atmosphere which a gnat cleaves in its search for | 


pleasure on a sunny day, while it holds the eagle 
and the elephant in its chains, and defies the cun- 


ning of the most subtle men to break through and | 


sieal out into other reaims of space. 
and wisdom were needed to devise and produce 
the bending waves of these walls, are not the 
same power and wisdom needed to sustain them ? 
Myriads of creatures are continuously employed 
in corrupting the elements on which they exist, 


without which, in a condition of comparative pu- | 


rity, they perish, and a power more than equal | breathe is not only evidence that the mercies of 


to that of all these myriads inust be employed to 
preserve them. We vain nothing by referring 
the air we breathe to natural laws. That is only one 
form of expressing nothing. Laws must, of neces- 


If power | 


| 
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They cannot exist wit} 
out being planned, and they cannot be preserved 
without being protected. Natural laws have hag 
an author, and they are restricted by possibilities 
Men cannot consume and continue to possess with. 


sity, have a law-giver. 


out production. Coal exists in consequence of a 
natural Jaw; but we cannot burn it and continue 
to own the same quantity unless we can produce 
the article. The natural law whereby matter js 
bestowed on us in the form and endowed with the 
qualities of coal, has been satisfied, and has done its 
work. In the same manner, if air did not require 
continuous production and reproduction, we might 
say that it had been called into existence by a na. 
tural law, without destroying the evidence that the 
law maker must have had power and skill to ac. 
complish His will. 

So far as these facts could carry us, it might be 
possible that the Designer of the universe esta- 
blished a system, and took no farther interest ir, 
its operations after he had wound it up and put it 
to work. This explanation is extremely improba- 
ble, although, from the nature of the atmosphere, 
if it were given us like coal in stock, we could not 
prove it to be erroneous; but when we discover 
that the atmosphere exists on absolutely different 
conditions, and requires daily and hourly, cr mo- 
mentarily interference, and that on the accurate 
adjustment of that interference depends the life, 
for the day or the hour, of all creatures, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that the Law-giver still 


_ superintends the administration of His own will 


Ask a human being to pass for a mile along a nar- 
row ledge, with a precipice beneath him a thousand 
fathoms deep, and he will shudder at the probabi- 
lities of the passage. We all walk on a precipice. 
A slight alteration on that very common thing, the 
air we breathe, would lay all living creatures dead 
in a few minutes, and leave the earth a barren 
wilderness. 

As that calamity has never occurred, the air we 


God are new every morning, and renewed every 
evening, but that mercies live in all our moments, 
and every moment lias its mercy. 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE GOOD FELLOW ; OR, HOW TO BE HAPPY AND LOVED. 


THe Goop Fettow, among his familiars, comes 


under the same category as “tle prime fellow,” | 
_—profoundly scienced in nautical gastronomics— 


“ the jolly fellow,” “the best fellow in the world, ’ 
“the rarest fellow going,” the out-and-out fel- 
low,” the no-end of a fellow.” 

In lady-eoteries he is spoken of as ‘ the dear 
fellow,” well stocked in opera and concert tickets, 
indispensable in escorting fair dames on shopping 
expeditions, prompt in cab-securing when his pro- 
teges are surprised by rain, profuse in presents, 
well up in all the orthodox gossip of the day— 


great in getting up parties for Rosherville aud 


_ Cremorne—weather-beaten with yacht experience 


brilliant in impromptu dinners on Ell-pie Island 
—master-general of hampers on the Derby-day— 
president of all pick-nicks—deep in the confidence 
of friends and families—in little domestic feads 
the sought-for and the trusted of the several dis- 
sentients—the enfranchised of the old ladies, and 
the conscience keeper of the young ones—the 
non-avoider of poor relations, the favoured of the 
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rich—the gamesome with the children, the affable 
gith the governess — suasive in soothing irate 

when inveighing against Christmas bills and 
filial extravagance—potent in rescueing younger 
sons from scrapes, or over-due bills, or any di- 
jemma which comes under the designation of “a 
deuced unpleasant fix’’—ingenious in “ arranging” 
all sorts of difficulties—irresistible in assuaging 
the wrath of creditors, till such time as “ you're in 
a position to pay’—the key-stone of the social 
arch that spans the Christmas dinner, and the 
never-failing genius and universal setter to rights 
of every thing and every body at the family wed- 
ding. Such is the Good Fellow. 

There is no need of a formal introduction to the 
Good Fellow, for his open countenance, and a cer- 
tain slap-dash, off-hand way that he has about 
himn—his sonorous ‘‘ Hem !’’—his capacious cigar- 
case—his single massive signet-ring—the sen- 
sible size of his umbre]la—all go to constitute a 
sort of social card that he drops into your predi- 
lections, not as some frigid breathing automata 
slide their bit of glazy pasteboard into your hand 
with an icy simper and a “happy to make your 
acquaintance,’ but he warms up your confidence 
at once with a sunbeam in his very smile, and as 
you sit fete-a-tete with him in a railway carriage, 
or run against him in the “ waiting-room for gen- 
tlemen,”’ or hob-nob with him in a glass of sherry or 
pale ale at the Wolverton or the Reigate station, he 
opens your heart and the Zimes newspaper at the 
same time; and if he ascertatns that you have an 
interest in the funds or City intelligence, or in 
the births, marriages, and deaths, or in the rail- 
way market, he runs them over for you glibly and 
aloud, before consulting his own curiosity as to the 
leading article; or he will press you to take the 
paper yourself before he has had it ten minutes, 
declaring that he has seen all the news, or that 
“there is nothing in the paper.’’ If he finds you 
are an antiquity-monger, he will draw your atten- 
tion to the last learned prosings of theAnti-Garden 
of Eden Society, or the Pre-Monarchian Associa- 
tiou, where you may see an account of the dis- 
covery of William the Conqueror’s tobacco-box 
in a fossil state, or of an interesting specimen of a 
petrified worsted stocking, evidently of the time of 
the Romans. 

He is humane and genial in his political and 
public doings’ creed, always looking at things on 
the bright side, prone as it were to hail the morn- 
ing star of life rather than to mope on the “ night 
side of nature.” He thinks the Premier is a well- 
meaning man, has always thought so—tbat a 
Minister cannot do all that he doubtless would— 
that opposition from factious motives is the very 
mischief, and is a horrid nuisance—that great al- 
lowances must be made—that office is no sinecure 
—never heard that there was something against 
such and such a member of parliament—hopes the 
defalcations of Filcher, the railway chairman, may 
hot prove so heavy as anticipated. If you fall foul 
of some rotten, rascally joint-stock bank that may 
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| have smashed to pieces, and dealt death and de- 


struction all around—the bursting, as it were, ofa 
terrific solid shell, cast in the furnace of public 
credulity, and crammed with fraad—he says that 
it is too sad to think about, and then begins to 
tell cheerfully about the funds getting up, though 
perhaps he may be one of the sufferers at the bank ; 
or he changes the subject by referring to the news- 
paper, and commenting, for want of other matter, 
upon paragraphs headed “Strange, if true — 
Singular circumstance—Forwardness of the sea- 
son: There is now in the garden of Mr. Bilberry 
an apple tree, which,” &c., &c.; or he draws out 
of his pocket the last Punch, titters over the en- 
gravings, and pointing out the cartoon for your 
inspection, says, “ Capital, is'nt it, by Jove ?’’ As 
you pass along the line of rail, he singles out the 
various localities or objects of any interest, and 
knows something about every one of them. If 
there should be any ladies in the carriage, he is 
careful to keep the window pulled up on the wind- 
ward side, colds are so soon caught ; hopes he did 
not do wrong in letting it down to point out the 
ruined abbey to the young lady who was fond of 
sketching. If there should be a whining, fretful 
child, he dandles it on his knee, and has some mys- 
terious specific for pacifying it in a minute. Ten 
to one but he pulls out of his capacious pocket a 
large orange or an assortment of mixed biscuits; 
and then his stock of nursery rhymes is so exten- 
sive and erudite, that he is quite the idol of little 
miss who has the wax doll that suffers dreadfully 
from sawdust-gout in the feet and ancles. 

The Good Fellow has always a “ Bradshaw” or 
an ‘‘A BC” guide with him in the railway car- 
riage, which is quite at the service of every body, 
and in the intricacies of which he is “ well up,” 
as it would seem, for the especial edification of 
ladies and children. When these latter arrive at 
the station nearest their destination, he manages, 
without being in the least obstrusive—if they be- 
long to the class called “ unprotected”—to see their 
luggage safely deposited in the fly, which he has 
previously called ; and if his powers of ratiocination, 
which are very profound without having the least 
appearance of inquisitiveness, should lead him to 
the conviction that his proteges pro tem. are on 
the shady side of fortune, he has been known 
covertly to settle with the driver of the fly before- 
hand—a piece of good service that the worthy 
family are not aware of until deposited before their 
own door, when all hands and eyes are thrown up 
as the packages and parcels are thrown down, and 
there is no end of such exclamations as “ Well, 
only taink !—fly paid for!—that nice, polite gen- 
tleman at the station !—how very kind !—but 
really did'nt wish,” &c., &e. Finally, just before 
the fly drives off, the Good Fellow is indefatigable 
in kissing the children, sticking them in their 
proper places on the fly seat, and smoothing down 
their little ramply stick-out dresses. He then 
counts the packages on the roof, is most perse- 
veripg in reiterating the question, “ Now are you 
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face, perhaps belonging to the governess of the 
family, though for the fear of appearing in the 
slightst degree invidious, he manages to generalise 
the considerate query by assuming a sort of un- 
preferential look that allows the question to be ap- 
propriated by any of the party who may seem most 
interested in it. Just as the fly-driver raises his 
whip the Good Fellow cries out, “ Wait half a 
minute ;”’ and running to the refreshment-room, 
he returns with something nice in a paper bag, 
which he drops with a playful word or two among 
the children, at least ostensibly so, though the 
confection is in reality bestowed in a spirit of pro 
bonum omnium, and with that view it has been 
made up of ingredients that “ suit all ages.” 

As the fly drives off, the Good Fellow is profuse 
in his reciprocation of nods, becks, and wreathed 
smiles, and his parting salute with one hand while 
he raises his hat with the other, and which, though 
obviously intended as a family matter, does, some- 
how, seem most suspicicusly directed at the pretty 
face before alluded to—bis parting salute, we 
repeat, is an ovation, with all reverence to the 
departed great be it said, that is worthy of a Brum- 
mell naturalised ; and the smile by which the de- 
parture has been illuminated, and which is now 
fading from his lips in a benign decadence gradu- 
ally proportioned to the increasing distance of the 
vehicle, reminds one of a pleasing trait in the 
character of Will Honeycomb, which was thought 
worthy of being recorded by Addison, when he 
said of that prieux chevalier, “‘ He can smile when 
one speaks to him, and laughs easily.” 

When your journey is ended, your heart warms 
towards the Good Fellow. You become, as it 
were, impregnated—as Dr. Samuel Johnson would 
have said, in his ore rotundo manner, Sir, you 
become impregnated with his exuberant philan- 


THE GOOD FELLOW. 





sure you have got everything?” to some pretty , been into the city to receive his dividends at the 


| Bank; you may even catch him at Simpson’s, jp 
Billingsgate ; he exults in the fish ordinary there 
and as to the cold punch! no Soyer, no caterer a 
the West-end clubs can approach it even in his 
wildest dreams of palatical ingenuity. The Shades 
at London Bridge he confesses to—a glass of port 
relishes his crust and old cheese. He thinks no 
scorn to be espied turning down Milk-street to try 
a glass of the Kennett ale at the queer, old. 
fashioned tavern there. He will ask you if you 





ever dine at the Blue Posts, in Cork-street ; be- 


| cause you may catch him there, sometimes, at the 


ordiuary ; their baked perch is to be compassed br 
no description. You must come and try it with 
him some day. | 

A month afterward’s you run against him at 
Albert Smith’s, or the Hanover Square Rooms, or 
the Haymarket. A reunion takes place ; the railwa 
journey is reviewed; the fly-and-family adven- 
ture is remembered—the pretty girl forming not 
the least prominent feature in his reminiscences 
thereanent. You are agreeably associated in his 
mind with that event; an acquaintance is struck up; 
you must come and sit an hour with him some 
evening, and try acigar and milk punch ; he domi- 
ciles at the Berkeley Chambers, or has quiet little 
rooms in that quietest of little streets, Bury street, 
St. James’s. ; 

Time rolls on. You are in love and want to be 
married. But there is the usual hitch in the ad- 
justment of preliminaries. Mamma does not posi- 
tively oppose, but she is evidently lukewarm. She 
thinks you hardly qualified for the matrimonial de- 
gree, the examination for which she bases on one 





thropy; you feel as if you had known him for | 


years. At parting, he gives you such a shaking 
of the hand, as if his heart were in it. You miss 
his cheerfulness and geniality for the remainder of 
the day. If he should have settled you down in 
his mind as one of the right sort, he may not im- 
probably, in return for any personal revelations of 
your own, give you aglimpse as to his present and 
future movements. Perhaps he is a man about 
town, and has come down to some friend’s on a 
shooting visit ; or he is going to stay a week or two 
with his mother, and has brought down that large 
hamper from Hedge’s and Butler’s as a present for 
the old lady at the Grange; perbaps he shall see 
something of you, he says, on his return to town? 
You are nota Club man? No. Well, then, he 
adds, you may meet some day on neutral ground— 
the Theatre, the Park, the exhibition; or, he adds, 
in atune that seems to apologise for his own ex- 
clusiveness, that he drops into all sorts of places 
about town. He sometimes patronises the Albion 


for his Welsh rabbit and pale ale after the play ; 
he rarely misses dining once or twice at Love- 
grove’s during the whitebait seasov, when he has 





book exclusively—your banker’s. She has but 
one stadium whereby she measures your personal 
pretensions—your rent-roll or your income. You 
are sometimes tamely asked to stay to a family 
dinner, but never pressed. In fact, you are tole- 
rated, but not encouraged, and she has been known 
to say among friends, that if Clara would only wait, 
she might do better. 

But Clara won’t wait, and she doesn’t want to 
do better. She is nervous, anxious, and is getting 
somewhat jaded and worn, though still lovely. 

And then there’s papa. Somehow, he is un- 
comfortly dry and taciturn after dinner. He poi- 
sons the old port with his prejudices, and pours 
out with each glass cloudy doubts as to the eligibi- 
lity of your prospects ; he gets prudent and higtly 
original, by remarking that these are ticklish times 
for young men to marry—indulges himself in 4 
sort of obscure grumbling soliloquy, of which you 
can make nothing, unless it is to be construed as 4 
string of disjointed hints that you cannot maintain 
a wife; then there follow certain mutterings 
about your “life being uncertain,” daughter deli- 
cately brought up.and accustomed to comforts in 
life. Of course you are prepared with a reasonable 
settlement in case of—that is, if anything $ 
happen to you. If you are living on a moderate 
annuity you are reminded that what will keep # 
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dogle man will go no way with a wife and young 
family—‘ no way at all.’’ 

If you area professional man, a doctor, a lawyer, 
or an architect, he thought your practice had been 
puch larger than he finds it is by your own inge- 
nuous confession, to which, however, be pays an 
seid compliment that sounds mighty like a sneer. 
If you are a junior partner iu a mercantile house, 
he would like to see the head of the firm; that 
many things are to be considered. He deprecates 
hasty, imprudent marriages, and, for his own part, 
his has been such an expensive family, that it will 
be impossible for him, in justice to his other chil- 
dren, io do more for Clara in his lifetime than just 
alittle something—a mere crust, &e, &e. No- 
body would believe what expenses he has to cope 
with. ‘There’s Fred (his son) wh would go into 
the army contrary to his own wishes, has put him 
to fearful expense, and whom he fears is becoming 
recklessly extravagant by associating wiih young 
men as thoughtless as himself, but a great deal 
better off. Yes, that boy, Fred, has just written 
to say that he shall not be able to take up “ that 
little matter payabie at Cox and Greenwood’s” (a 
bill for £300 and odd), unless, to use his own undu- 
tiful expression, “‘ Daddy will stump up.” That’s 
the third time he has had to stand in the gap for him 
in less than a twelvemonth; he won’t do it any more 
afler this once—not he—and (liere he looks you 
through aud through, while he adds, in a raised 
voice), that he is determined to pay nobody’s debts 
but his own, and that you don’t know how ruin- 
ously extravagaut a family is till you have one 
yourself. 

Now you may not be absolutely insolvent, but 
you have lately been in the habit of exceeding 
your income, and at this juncture of the paterual 
diatribe, certain little scraps of paper, known as 
Bills of accommedation, with your name written 
crosswise upon ther, and a few accounts that have 
been applied for three or four times, flit across 
your perturbed imagination, so that at the close of 
the foregoing objurgation you feel quite despairing 
and crestfallen, and begin to wish that one of the 
old gentleman’s periodical attacks of the gout 
would come to your aid, and by cutting short his 
grumbling, free your ears from further pain, by 
inflictiug a hearty twinge of it upon his great toe. 

You begin to feel most uncomfortable, aud don’t 
exactly understand your own position. You 
iatdly know whether you are engaged to be mar- 
ned or not. 

Ah! that confounded money! 
the bottoin of these things. 

So you leave the old gentleman to finish his de- 
fauter and denuuciation by himself, and dawdle 
away into the library, where you find Clara sitting 
a the dim twilight, disconsolate and alone. You 
feel dreadfully hipped yourself, but still you strive 
to cheer her up; and you draw your chair to hers, 
aud, taking her gently round the waist, begin to 
talk of that very favourite theme with despairing 

trs—better times; though your own notion of 


It’s always at 
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how they are to be brought about is, at the same 
time, it must be confessed, something of the 
haziest. 

But Clara won't be comforted, though she tells 
you, with tears in her eyes and a broken-hearted 
voice, that she is happy, quite happy all the time 
that you are with her; that she'll never give you 
up—never. Papa and mamma may do and say 
what they please—that odious money! Papa 
wants everybody to be as rich as himself-—though 
I’ve heard mamma say that they were not so well 
off when -they married themselves. Mamma is 
always asking that horrid Honourable Gayford 
Glitterly to dinner; for Aer part, she detests the 
man, and can hardly be civil to him. She doesn’t 
care what she does, or where she goes, so as you 
don’t leave her. 

Here the poor thing bursts out sobbing in her 
cambric handkerchief, and you feel at your wit’s 
end; and its all a mystery whether the upshot of 
the whole affair is to be an elopement, or prussic 
acid, or a total break off, or a separate provision for 
the pair of you in two distinct lunatic asylums. 

You have now lost sight of the Good Fellow for 
some time. Your mind has been unhinged for any 
society but Clara’s—and that you don’t get as often 
as you could wish, and don’t half enjoy when you 
do ; the old people are so confoundedly crusty. 

Some evening, when your ¢ete-a-lele with Clara 
has been cut short by mamma—who has carried her 
off to some evening party, or Exeter Hall, or the 
play, or some other place that she did not wish to 
go to, and which you wish heartily at the Anti- 
podes—as you emerge into the street and saunter 
listlessly along, you find yourself in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, and you drop, perhaps, 
into Evans’s, to ease for a moment or two, by a 
change of scene, the cloudy pressure on your 
brain—to try what solace there may be in a song; 
to puff away the musty cobwebs of the inner man 
through the medium of an Havannah; to wrestle, 
as it were, in this way (also ineffectual, but oft 
resorted to alternative!) with “a mind diseased ;” 
or, to use the forcible though homely simile of aa 
accomplished modern authoress, 

To keep the baugifig doors and windows shut 
Of thought. 

You dive—you enter. The room is full, and 
there is that general, humming sort of conversa- 
tional murmur, mingled with an occasional jaugh 
and a jingling of glasses. The splendid saloon— 
for splendid it is, notwithstanding it has received 
from a talented writer of the day the caustic eom- 
pliment of the “British Brandy-and-Water School 
of Masic”—is well lighted. ‘The chandeliers? are 
very planets upon earth; but you see no friendly 
face, aud all is darkness to you; you grasp no 
friendly hand; to you all is lonesome. One of 
Joauna Baillie’s glees has just been very creditably 
sung; but in your breast it strikes no sympathetic 
chord—your mind is out of joint; or if it should 
have stowage room for any other thoughts than 
those of the most tragical description, the speech 
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of Othello’s clown occurs to you, when he says, 
“‘ Masters, if you have any music that may not be 
heard, to *t again; “advising them, in default 
thereof, to put up their pipes and vanish into air. 

Some great man has said that there is no soli- 
tude so dreary as that which one feels when he 
finds himself, for the first time in his life, a stranger 
and alone in a great city. This is your case. 
You throw your body on a cushioned seat that 
gives norest. You call, mechanically, for refresh- 
ment which does not revive you. You try another 
dose a little more etherial. No use. You essay 
“a bit of supper.” It won’t do; till at last, in 
dogged despair, you ensconce yourself behind an 
honest rummer of punch, and, indifferent to 
thought, yet incapable of defeating it, you have 
just moodilv ordered a cigar of the waiter, when 
you are met by a kind rejoinder in a well-remem- 
bered voice, ‘‘ Perhaps one from an old friend’s 
case may do as well?’’ and, on turning round, 
there at your elbow, proferring the case in ques- 
tion, stands your guide, philosopher, and friend— 
The Good Fellow! 

“Ob, joyousest!” as Charles Lamb has it ; 
**Oh, joyousest ” of rencontres! While you are 
shaking hands, he besieges you with a legion of 
questions as to the why and the wherefore of your 
late disappearance ; he mildly reproaches you for 
the desertion of your friends ; asks while he slaps 
you sturdily on the shoulder in the way that 
theatrical sheriff's officers arrest light comedy 
heroes on the stage and no where else, “‘ what ac— 
count you can give of vourself?’ Aud then 
answers the question himself by some bantering 
allusion to the real cause, which satisfies you that 
le is not altogether ignorant of your love affair 
with Clara, 

But by this time your chairs and heads are 
drawn together, a new edition of potables in- 
ducted, fresh weeds ignited, and he has rallied 
you so many times upon lookiug ‘so confoundedly 
hipped ’’ that you are not sorry to make so good 
a fellow an entire conlident in your troubles; in 
fact, his audience and advice are the very things 
you would have died for on first entering the 
room. So acting on the Shaksperian maxim— 

“Give sorrow words; the grief that doth not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.’’ 
You unbosom yourself of the incubus that has 
been squeezing your heart out—squeezing it till 
it felt like a dry sponge surging up with a hot 
feeling in the throat, aud establishing a sympa- 
thetic drowth which you find has alternately de- 
fied a sherry cobbler, a bottle of soda with a 
foundation of Cognac, a score of oysters, with a 
pint of Bass’s pale, and two tumblers of punch a la 
Romaine. 

But you are now in the very marrow of your 
revelation touching your engagement with Clara, 
and the attention and solicitude of the good fellow, 
as evidenced by the inclined ear and downcast eye, 
the vital interest which he takes in your narration 
with his abrupt, pertinent ejaculations of “ pity !’’ 


THE GOOD FELLOW. 


—no wonder—cut up a bit—but don’t despair— 
you’re right enough old fellow—go ahead—ti 
or miss, luck’s all—must turn up tramps—J’) 
see you through it, &c., &.—these do more to 
establish your mental equilibrium, to blow away 
the musty atmosphere of a self-sick mind, to set 
the pendulum of your heart swinging once more 
with its right tick, and not with that jerky spas- 
modic movement that seemed to threaten a speedy 
stoppage to all the vital works, more to irrigate the 
arid palate and cool its oven-like temperature thay 
all the Havannah cigars at Kilpack’s next door, or 
all the liquids in all the casks in the cellars under. 
neath your chair; and the cellars at Evans's are 
tolerably extensive, too. : 

Yes, people may talk as they please; but we 
never know what warm and comfortable lodgings 
are to be had in the Temple of Friendship till we 
are driven to take refuge in it by the storms of 
an adverse fate. There are few pleasures in life 
equal to the active sympathies of a true friend, 
and few pains more bitter than the occasions 
which send us in quest of them. Happy—thrice 
happy ! he, who as he stumbles blindfold along 
the flinty road of life, or pitches down the dark 
staircases or secret trap-doors, 

‘*Upon that stage where we offenders now appear,” 


and which have been left unlighted and unsecured 
by the malice or treachery or cold-heartedness of 
others, or into which we have been inducted by 
our own want of precaution—I say thrice happy 
le who in such straits, when priest and Levite 
| pass by on the other side, can win the aid of some 
good Samaritan, ready and willing to pour upon 
our bruised heads and aching heart the oil of 
solace and the wine of hope. 

But “order, order!” your attention is craved 
for the slim gentleman in the light wig, who does 
the sentimental business; be is about to favour 
you with that raciest of old English ballads, 
“Come live with me and be my love.” It is by 
Kit Marlow, and one of those little sparkling gems 
of poesy that has paled nothing of its lustre since 
the days of Rochester and the Merry Monareb. 
Well hit off—it strikes you as somewhat adapted 
to your own case; the melody haunts your ear; 
the sentiment fastens on your fancy. ) 

Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates on the memory ; 


Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Vilt have it again? No; for time wanes and 
the Good Fellow hoists his Blue Peter preparatory 
to getting his auchor a-peak. Your bowls a 
drained. He is homeward bound, and go you 
must both sail in company. You feel quite & 
other man; so true it is “that a word fly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of siver. 

Emerging into King-street, the word 1s “Hi: 
cab !’’ and no sooner are you ensconced 
in a Hansom than the Good Fellow dashes at 00 
into the topic nearest and dearest to your 





He says the thing is to be done—he is 
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itcan be. He knows all about it, and how to go 
to work; you must leave all to him. But every 
bgilding must have a foundation, and the first 
stone in your matrimonial superstructure he in- 
sists must be a snug little bachelor’s dinner at 
his chambers on the morrow. Pot luck—nothing 
gut of the way—no denial—talk it over—settle 
slaus—all done by the rule of thumbs. He'll 
bet a cool hundred that in two months you’re a 
married man! You feel almost inclined to say 
«done,” if only for the pleasure of losing. But 
here you are at your own door; he sets you 
down, and while you wring his hand he gets appo- 
site and Shaksperian in his coage, and reminds you 
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repast. Your right Good Felloy is ever a plain 
feeder, In his gastronomic tenety he seems to bear 
in miud Moore’s denunciations,,#hen he says— 


“ Boy, tell the cook that I hate all uick-nackeries, 
Prick-a-sees, vol-aa-vents, fricaudeux, and gincrackeries.” 


He dashes in medias res as to your love affair, and 
all things thereanent. In the first place, he com- 
pletely takes you off your legs by telling you what 
he had concealed over night. 

‘*Do you know, old fellow,’’ he says, with a 
quaint smile,“ that I know more of that family than 
you are aware of. In fact, L believe I am in some 
sort related to them, though we are only distantly 
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that— 


“Hope is the lover’s staff; (bidding you) walk hence with 


that,” , 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 


At six o’clock the next evening you are seated 
with bim in the coziest of all bachelor retreats. 
Tuere is a blazing fire, and the prominent crna- 
werts on the mautel-piece are a massive silver- 
mounted meerschaum and a box of cigars. The 
snow-white table-cloth is ready laid, and while 
dinner is Coming up you just glance round and 


se upon his walls a few well-selected paintings, 
but no trash. No glazed maps of bright bay 
horses or flame-coloured chestnuts, with grooms 
with cockades in their hats holding the eternal 
sive, with a tent or a grand stand in the back- 
ground, and a long white post surmounted by 
something that looks like a gigantic muilia with a 
bole cut in the middle. No hideous * Belle of 
the Season’’ or painted pasteboard caricature of 
beauty subscribed “A 1 of Almacks,”’ 
sabove the fire-place a battle piece by Cooper, 
one of the civil wars, with a white charger spring- 
iag from the canvass, flanked by a fiue hazy river 
emposition of the Flemish school, and a well 
inished specimen of Gerard Dow, * Duteh Boers 
Carousing,” and on the walls are a couple of 
George Morland’s in his best manner. There is 
awell-finished book-case, aud in one corner some 
ils and single sticks. 

But here is dinner, and the Good Fellow must 
usiston your capping the soup with a glass of 
pital Kast India Madeira—never out of fashion 
wth him. ‘Then you have spitched cooked eels, 
‘lowed hy a saddle of short-eating Welsh mutton 
well tung, and a dish of snipes, brown ana 
iothy in their own fat, and done to a single gyra- 
on. A glass of pale sherry, or what say you to 
tishing the Silery. No sweets, but here’s mac- 
“roni, or, beiter still, a fine old Stilton tower in 
wins and a head of celery, to be relished with a 
witle of Burton ale—a fact worthy of being par- 
ularly chronicled, since it is too much the 
whion in these latter times to allow pale ale to 
May the usurper in the world of malt and hops, 
Md at this epoch in the history of dinner to 
from his just right of precedence this truly 
teesy beer. 


but there | 





acquainted ; but I have heard that my great-grand - 
father’s first cousin’s mother’s uncle married a 
sister of Clara’s mother’s great-grandmother’s 
brother-in law’s nephew, or some other such 
thing as that.” 

“Tndeed! Strange coincidence; but I confess 
I cannot foilow the relationship.” 

“Well, I cannot quite make it oul myself; but 
however (elp yourself), it will be evough for me 
to go to work upon. It will be a very good card 
for me to renew an almost extinct acquaintance. 
I will drop upou the old people to-morrow, and 
hold a guinea that Iget asked tostay to lunch. [ 
will then get Clara out of the way for an hour, 
and enter at once upon the business in hand; and 
I expect confidently to bring my diplomacy to a 
satisfactory conclusion by the day after, at furthest. 
Oue thing you will not be sorry to hear of, if you 
don’t know it already, and that is, that the old 
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% much for the Good Fellow’s unostentatious 


gentleman is about as rich as Croesus would have 
been had he put bis money out at compound 
interest in his lifetime, aud Jet it remain so til! to- 
day. But teil me,’’ continues the Good Fellow, 
“have you auy rich relation of your own whom it 
migut be convenient to parade before Clara's 
family?—no matter how distantly acquainted. 
It is wonderful what a capital make-weight some 
rich old uncle whom you never saw, or apocryphal 
grandfather, makes in the matrimonial seale, when 
your own weight is hardly large enough to make a 
preponderance in your favour. Such a thing is 
perfectly natural, you know; for ia plays and novels 
there is generally some mysterious old fellow, who 
jumps up in the last act, from India. It turns 
out that be has no end of money; he claims sudde 
relationship with the hero, whom, it seems, he ha; 
been all his lifetime in quest of, and he arrives 
just in time to give away his young relation at the 
wedding, in a voice broken with emotion, profuse 
in blessings, rife in heavy sentiments and purses, 
ith a disinterested promise of some hyperbolical 
estate, which he gives up for your inheritance.” 

“ Alas ! no—unless, indeed, an old maiden lady 
in Cornwall, my great-aunt, of an iminense age, 
who brought me up in childhood; but who, I am 
sorry to say, I have lost sight of for many years— 
chiefly though my own undutiful neglect.”’ 

“The very thiug!” cries the Good Fellow. 
“A great-aunt in Cornwall will do very well. [ 


“ I » 
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must make a note of that; and let me have the 
exact address—must have all particulars at my 
fingers’ ends. (Singleside Manor, Land’s End)— 
sounds well ; and a good ‘ property,’ you say—not 
entailed—humph! But tell me seriously, have 
you any expectations in that quarter ?”’ 

“Why, I am afraid, much afraid, that if I 
have, they —they——” 

‘© Ah! I see,’’ breaks in the Good Fellow; 
“they are never likely to be realised, eh? Well, 
never mind; a rich great-aunt and ‘expectations’ 
are no bad card to play in negotiations of this sort. 
If nothing comes of it in the end, you know, why 
all that can be said is, that expectations were not 
realised—eh ? But leave all to me.” 

There still remains one point upon which it is 
essential the Good Fellow should be put in posses- 
sion of as ambassador to the Court of Cupid, or all 
his skill in the negotiation of the alliance may be 
defeated by your mauvaise honte. You feel ner- 
vous, and you cannot bring it out; your tongue 
refuses its office; it must be moistened with a 
glass of claret. Clara’s father’s determination to 
pay nobody’s debts but his own hovers in your 
mind like the black shadow of some unpleasant 
reality that is “looming in the future ;” but you 
take heart, and draw your chair close to the Good 
Fellow’s, quite close, and then—What is that 
you’re saying? You speak so low I cannot catch 
a word; but I can hear the Good Fellow, as he 
raises his voice to a hearty pitch, breaking out 
with, “I do assure you again that I can manage 
all ¢hat myself; there’s no occasion to mortgage or 
to go to an insurance office, or to fly kites for so 
trivial a matter—a mere milk score. I'll do it 
myself—I insist on it. Repayment ¥ why take 
your own time. I’m quite easy. Oh! nonsense, 
not generous at all. I’m safe enough. I snow 
you. Well then, if you will be so confounded 
squeamish, a note of hand, or anIO U, or, in 
short, whatever you like, old fellow ; settle it your 
own way. But I say, finish off your heel.-taps, 
and we shall just be in time for the last piece at 
the Haymarket, and that will give them time in 
the kitchen to get us a devil’d kidney or a broiled 
bone against our return, and we can order a barrel 


of natives to be sent in from Quin’s in our way. | 


We will brew our own punch. Come along!” 
A week has passed, and you have seen or 
heard nothing of the Good Fellow. You begin to 





doubt the success of the generous creature's iuter- | 
| * 99 
Howell and James's. 


vention. He had so much to contend against ! 
Can he have failed 2 You call to mind the well- 
bred indifference and hauteur of the mamma and 
the rigid stolidity of the old gentleman. You are 
on thorns—when lo! a postman’s knock and a 
letter—Yes, it is from the Good Fellow, and runs 
thus :— 
“York House, Bath, Tuesday. 

“My Dear Frignp,—I have had occasion to 
leave town for a short time. ‘The course is clear 
for you; you have only to walk over it. Mamma 
had a favourite, but he’s scratched. Call there 





THE GOOD FELLOW, 


directly you get thir. 
turn in a few days. 
“ Thine ever, “GR” 

Hurrah! Twenty minutes more and you are 
in the drawing-room at Clara’s. The door has 
been left ajar. There is a light rustling song 
and a lighter step—there is a glimpse of a pret, 
bonnet and a tastefully worn shawl—she enten— 
she is in your arms !—but how restored in health 
and looks! How lustrous the soft hazel eye tha 
once was growing dim! How blooming the one¢ 
fading cheek! How sweetly confident of pear 
and love the smile that used to struggle throy 
its tears—a sunbeam among showers !, Would yoy 
know the cause? Learn it from her own lips 
as soon as you have set them free. 

“Oh, Edgar, I am happy !” 

“ And do we meet, beloved one 

“ Never to part again. But here's mamma,” 

Yes, here she is, indeed; but surely yo 
the mamma of former time—so cold, so barely 
tulerant, so distant, so formally correct—but ll 
radiant in smiles and welcome, and with extended 
hands in which she cordially takes your own. You 
are so beside yourself with joy and wonder that 
you scarcely hear the gracious speech wherewith 
she greets you—and here, I declare, is papa, look. 
ing as you never saw him look before. Why, he’s 
all urbanity and good humour. 

So, Master Ned, it is to be a match, after all, eh? 
Well, with all my heart. Nothing like a friend at 
Court. And your friend and our relation, if he is 
one, as I hope—now hie really is a Good Fellow! 
Clara vows that there is but one other in the world 
who——”’ 

“And that one shares my gratitude, papa 
Don’t you, dear Edgar ?” 

“ Nodoubt ; its only proper. But your mamma 
says there is a world of shopping to be got through 
—as we must fix an early day ; and then there are 
the invitations to be thought of. The brougham’s 
been at the door this half hour, Clara; so you had 
better make the most of the daylight in choosing 
your fine frippery. You have not far to go, I see, 
to find a companion in your drive’’—glancing a 
you, “and I say, Ned, you need not interrupt 
your ¢e/e.a tete in the carriage When you want te 
pull the check-string at any fashionable rendesvous, 
for that horse is so well used to Clura’s and ber 
mother’s rounds that he is sure to stop of bis own 
accord at Hancock’s, at Swan and Edgar's, and 


You are expected, | re. 


»” 
. 








* Now, really, you are /00 * from mamms. 

“Qh, papa! how can you say such naughtiness 
from Clara. 

“ Kiss papa, then, and make it well;’’ and as the 
tribute of affectionate fealty is dutifully tendered, 
papa places something in the delicately primrose 
gloved hand, and says slyly, with a tender piac 
of the little ivory chin, that it will clear the tur 
pikes! It is a little red morocco case. On beisg 
pinched, it crackles, as only a certain kind of pap 
can—silvery, water-marked, wavy paper, with 4 
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OR HOW TO BE HAPPY AND LOVED. 


bold heading in old English characters, followed 
by certain instructions in which the words ‘ Go- 
serner and Company” figure conspicuously—the 
whole being a most heart-cheering specimen of 
caligraphy, and one that is universally popular. 

As you fold Clara’s arm within your own, and 
make for the hall door, mamma bids you to be 

children, and very loving. 

“But not very late,” chimes in papa, “ for 
{hough a trousseau is a good thing, I confess to 
thinking a punctual dinner by no means a bad 

The brougham door is closed upon you—the 
word “ New Bond-street,” given. One of your 
arms is resting on the carriage window—I do not 
see the other. You are off, and Clara is your own 
in esse. 

“ And now, though I have scarcely recovered my 
senses, do tell me, dearest Clara (with a slight 
compression of the slender waist), do tell me, by 
what preternatural agency this transporting revo- 
lation of affairs has been———” 

“ And that, love, is precisely what I cannot do, 


more than to say that here we are, and ¢here we are’ 


to go (pointing to All-Souls’ Church), and that if 
you are satisfied with the arrangement, Mr. Ques-~ 
tor, so am J,” ; 

“Satisfied! Euraptured, my ) 

Bonnets worn on the back of the head have 
been much abused ; but they have their advan- 
tages; and those great projecting ones so much 
in vogue some years ago have been found occa- 
sionally inconvenient. 

“ But still, my Clara, how in the name of amaze- 
ment could 

“Can’t say, love, for I wasn’t present, nor 
mamma, much; the only persons I believe con- 
versant with the mystery are papa and your dear, 
good, excellent friend, Mr. I really am so 
fighty I forget his name—our ‘cousin german,’ as 
he announces himself—the—as you most truth- 
fully designate him—the—The Good Fellow. But 
here we are at Mitchell's, and I am to bespeak a 
box to-night, pour mon pere and ma mere. So we 
shall have all the evening at nome to ourselves! 
Won’t that be delicious, Edgar, dear ?” 

“Celestial arrangement! and, therefore, one, I 
am sure, of your own contrivance, my angel. But 
still, I can’t help marvelling, in my inmost soul, 
how——” (the carriage stops.) 

“Hush! No more marvels—no more ques- 
tions, Mr. Inquisitive; but (smilingly)— 
Take the goods the gods provide thee. 

Edgar (‘remulously, but, as the music books 

say, Con expressione) : 


” 














The lovely Thais sits beside me. 


Policeman (in alto voce, frorh the other side of 
the way) : Now, coachee! draw on; there's a good 
feller, Leastways, set down, or take up, or doa 
summat one way or Uother—-uncommon narrer 
corner, anc you regler blocks it, ye see. Look 
alive—lots more ‘rivals fore and hind on ye. 





Edgar (heroically, and grasping his Malacca 
cane): What's the fellow say about “ rivals ?” 

Clara (somewhat flushed) : Oh, goodness, Edgar 
dear : 

Edgar (rather nervous): Take my arm, love, 
my arm, my arm. 





None but the brave deserve the fair! 


(Exeunt arm in arm from brougham, and intra- 
veunt Mitchell’s library.) 

It is your wedding morn—and we were about 
to add, as is customary, something about its being 
“ushered in by a merry peal,” venerable church 
tower, and so forth. But, unfortunately, All 
Souls’ Church, Langham-place, boasts no peal ; 
neither is there anything particularly ancient about 
it that we know of, except certain private round- 
about associations of our own, whereby we are 
always led to consider its spire as having a higher 
claim, by several feet, to the title of Cleopatra’s 
needle, and to which it certainly must bear a more 
pointed resemblance than that queer old bit of 
stone that is now kicking about somewhere on the 
sands in Egypt, and which the late Mr. Hume— 
all honour to his memory—made such praiseworthy 
though vain attempts to get brought over here and 
set up in S. James’s Park. 

The Good Fellow has returned to town, and is 
to be your bridesman. He only arrived last 
night. You have scarcely risen from your bed 
when arather bulky envelope is placed in your 
hands by a confidential envoy, who has had instrue- 
tions to deliver it to no one but yourself. It con- 
tains a note from himself, and an old-fashioned 
looking letter, in a decrepit and strange hand- 
writing, sealed with an elaborate coat of arms. 
The note runs as follows :— 

“ Happiest OF Men :—My sojourn has been 
rather longer than I expected—and whose guest 
do you thiak I have been for a great portion of 
the time? Your venerated and venerable great- 
aunt's! who remembers you, and remembers you 
worthy of her affectiow. She is a valuable relic 
of along bye-gone era, with which, however, all 
her associations and reminiscences are still inter- 
woven. Of an incredible age—it is near three 
parts of a century since she was in London—and 
with a certain whimsicality which is sometimes 
characteristic of extreme longevity, she retains 
u quaintness of manner and speech that takes one 
back to the times of our great-great-grandfathers 
and their wives, and savours of embroidered velvet 
suits, full-bottomed wigs and swords, hooped pet- 
ticoats, patches, and red-heeled shoes. She 
“hath” (as she would express it), among other 
eccentricities of age, a curious fancy that all her 
coutemporaries in youth must still be in full flou- 


rish, and has often posed me by minute inquiries 
after great people, who must have been near a 
century in their graves. [ question it the dear 


old soul (who, by the way, was very partial to my 
suuff), does not, in her heart, believe that the Karl 
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536 THE GOOD FELLOW. 


of Chatham is still prime minister; and she once 
remarked that if ever she came to London again, 
she should make a point of seeing Garrick, and 
would go in her chair for an airing in Marylebone 
Gardens. But with all this she is a fine old crea- 
ture in heart and soul—* a noble wreck in ruin- 
ous perfection,” as somebody says—right worthy 
—and so, I think, you'll say when you have read 
her letter to you (enclosed with this). 

“A word on another subject. I suppose you 
know, by this time, that Clara has £10,000 in her 
own right, and that the old gentleman comes down 
with double the amount. 

“T shall be punctual this morning, and you 
will find me awaiting you in an hour’s time at the 


old church. 
“Thine as of old, “os. 


“ P.S.—Singleside is, as you may perhaps re- 
member, a fine old place, with its rocks, rivers, 
rookeries, woods, meadows, and mines. I was 
much charmed with it. But more of that here- 
after.” 


‘€ Singleside Manor, Land’s End, 
“This present Tues, being Jul, 5, 18S— 

‘My peak NEPHEW AND SOMETIME FaitAFUL 
Cuarce,—Yr Friend hath been mine Honoured 
Guest since Saty. was se’nnight. A proper Gen- 
tleman, well-Turned ; and of an engaging mien. 

‘For his Discourse, ’tis of a mix’d complexion, 
blithesome and sedate by Turns, sprinkled with 
rare Conceits ; such as do beseem a Man of Qua- 
lity: for the most part of a sober Carriage ; yet 
methinks he has as pretty a Manner, with his 
Gold-Knamell’d Box, as any Maccaroni of them 
All in the Alleys at Tonbridge or the Beaux at the 
Bath-Waters aforetime. And I may say to You 
that he is Your extreme Good Friend. 

“Wen. Jut. 6.—I gather from his Talk that 
You are for the Married State. The Bride a Lady 
of a good Stock: of a comely Presence, and well 
portioned Withall, The rather that you may 
make some Figure and that your Equipage may 
Consort with your Occasions and Estate— to 
Flaunt it with the Best, herewith a Draft (£1,000 
sterling) writ Across for better Security. ’Tis 
for oue Mr. Coutts, his banking House; being in 
ye Strand, as I bethink me over against Bedford 
Streete: nigh unto My Ld. Northumbds. Great 
Ho. You shall know ’tis not far Remov’d from 
ye New Church of St. Martin in ye Fields. 

“Tuurs. Nooy. Berne Houmay.—A Tem- 
pest on the coast ; and a dire Mischance touching 
certain poor Mariners, Manx-Men it should seem, 
caste away hard Bye, and hither come in piteous 
Sort for Succour. 

“ Fripay Even.—I Beseeche You my best Love 
to yr deare Ladye. You will both Live enshrined 
in ye ‘Temple of my Heart, till such Time as same 
is laid low in Lethe’s stream, Let this suffice you 
for the present. My last will and J'estament 
shall speak for the Hereafter: and Doubtless that 
right soon, seing that I must full Speedilye segre- 





gate this Estate in your Favour, in ye Hamble 
Hope of inheriting Another in a better countrye, 
and with a more Enduring tenure. 

“I could be well-Content to see you Both, before 
I fall a-Dyeing, with such of your Friends a)¢ 
Kincraft as may think meet to Honour my poore 
House with goodly Company. I greet them Well, 

“So, Bidding You and Yours God spede, no 
More at this present 

“from Her yt remains 
“Yr true-loving Friend & affect. Gt. Aunt, 

“Crarissa Granpison Pametia De Loryrey,” 


“ Poste Scrrrtum—Sat. Forenoon.—If yoy 
will Carry ye Goode Lady to Madlle. Francia, ihe 
Modiste sempstress dwelling as I do remember 
when I was a Lass at ye sign of ye Golden Hoo 
betwixt ye King’s Mews and Leicester Fields, 
Madlle. ever had ye happiest Fancy in sortinge a 
suite of Ribbons or a fring’d Mob, or her tire. 
Woman (Melissa) peradventure may serve the 
Turn, Malle. being, I make no Question, still the 
Rage among the Folks of Qualitye,—yr fair brivle 
might pleasure Me if Disposed to Cheapen a Bro- 
caded petticoat, a sad-color’d Taffetta Sacque, a 
laced Hood or some such slight Parisian Ware ai 
my cost and charge. 

“This a poor Tribute of Affect. Regard from Her 
Humble Servt. To command G, P. D’L.” 


“ Well!’? —and here you pause. Your breath 
comes short; your toilet is suspended; the let- 
ter drops from your hands; m one instant your 
mind races back to Singleside and the days of your 
childhood. This fine old woman! her care, her 
kindness, her tending through your infancy and 
youth ! her unswerving affection, which your neg- 
lect through life has never blighted !—you'll write 
this instant; but no! your hand’s unsteady, and 
your eyes are full. You'll see her. Yes, directly 
the marriage knot is tied her domain must be the 
destination of yourself and Clara. It must be and 
it shall. And then how to evince sufficiently your 
gratitude to the Good Fellow for the generous par! 
that he has enacted throught this philanthropic 
drama ?” i 

But haste !—a truce to reverie! tis striking 
ten. You're late! Adjust the faultless choker: 
affix the glittering pin! On with the inimitable 
frock of hue cerulean !— 


Richer than Mileban, Iris has dipp’d the woof. 


Don the soft milk-white kids! Your Jehu bas 
been waiting this half hour at your door; you 
very horses paw the granite with —— 
Snatch up the gloomy beaver! and grasp the 
crested cane—the quarter strikes.—Away : 

Tis on the stroke of twelve. Behold this arm 
ment of equipages at the steps of All Souls 
Church! A bridal party is emerging. The dresses 
are quite dazzling; the flowers perfume the alr. 
Smiles and happy faces come thronging from ' 
church doors, and cast about a radiance that com 
pensates for the want of sun, ‘Through @ 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCTENCE. 


joiterers I catch a momentary glance of a sylph- 
like being enveloped in a long lace veil, but through 
its ineffectual folds there beams a dove-like eve, 
there glows a rose-blush’d cheek ; she is leaning 
on your arm. A well-appointed brougham, with 
a ricbly-caparisoned pair of greys, with charioteer 
and fqotman, prismatic in livery and bouquets, 
dashes up, and wraps you from my gaze. ‘There 
js a continual running backwards and forwards 
smong beadles, and pew-openers, and hangers-on. 
There are busy policemen, in white Berlin gloves. 
There is a deal of “ Hi!-highing!” for this car- 
riage and that cab. A family coach draws up, and 
carries off a happy-looking elderly gentleman in 
vest of spotless white, and well-brushed locks to 
match—a smiling, matrouly dame, all. suavity and 
satin—a graceful bridesmaid, escorted by a fine, 
joyous-looking swain, whose open countenance and 
manly bearing proclaim him a Good Fellow beyond 
mistake. They’re off. More glittering brides- 
maids, chaperoned by obsequious cavaliers. ‘There 
is a continual drawing-up, with an opening and 
banging-to of carriage doors, and a clattering of 
carriage steps. The cry of * Right’ is per- 
petually resounding, till the carriage wheels of the 
last departure roll down Portland-place, and the 
crowd disperses, and the scene and the church 
doors are closed. 


The dejeuncr is over. The jocund guests de- 
parted. Why should I linger? ‘The meats, the 
sweets, the wines, the pines, the peaches, and the 
speeches—-each of the best, and each in their ap- 
propriate order and location—are things that sere 
but still things to be remembered. The travelling 
chariot, equipped with full complement of impe- 


rials, awaits you at the door. Your destination, 
in the first instance, South Wales and the banks 
of Wye; Singleside and dear old aunt in the next. 

Clara, who looks all loveliness, is arranged in the 
most becoming of travelling dresses, though not, 
alas ! the artistic production of poor Madlle. Fran- 
cia. While she is occupied by parental blessings 
and embraces, you catch sight of one who has 
proved your most valuable friend in life. It is 
the Good Fellow, who, in right of his office as a 
| successful diplomatist, still lingers on the scene of 
| his happy negotiations. Rapidly withdrawing 
| him to the recess of a bay window, and grasping 
both his hands, the outpourings of your heart, 
| (by way of being highly original) are such as are 
rather to be imagined than described. One other 
favour—will he consent to be your aunt’s, aud 
yours, and Clara’s guest at Singlesde this autumn ? 
Your wife’s parents are also to be there. 

“ Most joyfully.” 

That arranged, and with your hands still locked 
together, you thus proceed :—‘ There is still one 
little point of curiosity, in connection with my en- 
joyment of this greatest earthly blessing, on which 
I would fain that you, as the chief instrament of 
my securing it, would resolve—To tell me, there- 
fore, my best of friends, how, by any combination 
of friendship or ingenuity, you could possibly have 
brought about—” 

“‘Knough. Simply by resting on a rule that 
I have endeavoured to observe through life; and 
that is—always to cherish generous feelings my- 
self, and to encourage them in others ; and, above 
all, never to despair ;—for if the maxim be some- 
what trite, it is also true, that to hope, to do 
good, and to make others happy, is the best way 








to be happy ourselves,”’ 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Wat is social science? Rather, what is not 
social science ? Certainly it were easier to enume- 
rate the few subjects that are not comprehended in 
the term, acecording to the practice of the Social 
Science confederation who assembled at Glasgow, 
in the last week of September, than to enumerate 
what they considered to be their legitimate topics. 
The social science confederation has now completed 
ts fourth year. Born in Birmingham and nursed 
in Liverpool, its infancy was passed in Bradford, 
and its boyhood has been commenced in Glasgow. 
lis nurses have now decided to give it a seasou in 
Newcastle, where it will learn experience of the 
wubierranean world. Abundant knowledge of that 

partment of social science might have been ob- 
laned in Glasgow, which, more than any other 
feat city is formed on the fashion of the social 
«ence committee. What is done on earth that 
w does not imitate well? It is banking— 


legal, literary ; it has museums, observatories, parks, 
spinning mills, shipping, and a university. It 
excels in iodine and in iron. It spends money 
extravagantly on fine arts, and is or might be the 
earth’s great engine-shop. It abounds in anti- 
quarian celebrities, and no modern city has more 
of the gourd’s growth and the oak’s strength in 
its history and nature. It produces nails, paper, 
and nic-nacs, but it also sends out of the Clyde the 
finest, and strongest, and swiftest, and what to 
nervous people is more important, tle securest 
class of steamers afloat on the waters. 

Glasgow was the right place, therefore, to begin 
the real education of the social science confedera- 
tion at, seeing the latter, like a store in the 
prairies of the west, was designed to deal in all 
descriptions of goods in the market. The social 
science company is in the intellectual trade, but 








comprises all descriptions of intellectual produce, 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


from the decimal coinage and direct taxation to | age, returns frequently to the scenes of his youth, 


agriculture and the paper duties, 


The British Association for the Promotion of 


Scienee was sneered at and snubbed by many critics, 
and has lived down all opposition by a course of 
quiet well-doing. Gradually it has defined its 
boundaries, and interested persons may have some 


idea of the class of subjects that will he discussed | 


at the next meeting. The Social Science Society 
has yet to restrict its boundaries. 
the world unlimited ; and we warn its officials and 
promoters that it can do no good of a permanent 
character in that shape. It must be banked up 
and restricted in order to be useful. As a great 
debating society it might become an irrigating 
nnisance, productive both of grasses and miasma ; 
but if it would consent to be bound it might have 
a deep channel capable of floating navies. At 
Glasgow, in this last week of September, it has 
nine sections, and might have needed ninety or nine 
hundred. The papers read were not and could not 
be discussed. They were not and they could not 
be reported. Some reason exists for believing that 
they might be catalogued out of the various re- 
ports in the journals; and the names and subjects 
would require a volume akin to that interesting 
work wherein a publisher proposed to include the 
names of all the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned volunteers who were reviewed in the 
Queen’s-park at Edinburgh on the 7th of August. 
It would demenstrate the facility of writing pos- 
sessed by multitudes in the present day, but it 
would not show a similar facility of increasing our 
stock of thought; but if the social science com- 
mittee had confined their considerations to four or 
five papers, prepared under notice, on each of six 
different subjects, permitting discussion on the 
grievances mentioned, or the remedies proposed, 
they would have made deep and lasting impressions 
in Glasgow ; and by following this course, and 
forming these embankments, the society may here- 
after become a power in the state. 

The meeting in Glasgow commenced with Divine 
service in the cathedral, by Dr. Robertson, who 
from the three words, ‘ Thy kingdom come,” dis- 
coursed on some of the topics of social amelioration 
mentioned in the programme of the society. ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come” embraces all the objects that good 
men can seek. All reform is embraced in the 
three words ; but we cannot put all reforms into the 
programme of a general society. Human nature 
is restricted within narrow limits, and cannot at- 
tend to many subjects at one time; and any public 
society presents all the disadvantages in that 
respect attached to our common nature. 

After service, the leaders of the society dined in 
the corporation rooms; and there being good evi- 
dence of social wealth exhibited on the tables, they 
were enabled to proceed with comfortable feelings 
to hear the improvement of society discussed in the 
City Hall, by the ablest orator of the last genera- 
tion—the grand relic of many struggles. Extremes 
meet ; and Lord Broughan, in his fresh and green 


Its field now is | 
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In May last he addressed to an intellectual ayqj. 
ence in the Music}Hall of Edinbargh, an oration op 
learning and literature that few of them heard, 
but all have read. It was a remarkable speech 
discursive and historical as the occasion required ; 
and it contained many remembrances, many truths 
and warnings, that well deserved to be thought of 
and treasured. The City Hall of Glasgow, being 
larger than the Music Hall in Edinburgh, and 
plainer structure, should require a clearer and q 
higher voice; yet the place seems to be more scien. 
tifically devised than its rival in the east, or Lord 
Brougham’s strength has increased with ‘the sum. 
mer—although there has not been much of summer 
since May—and he was heard in Glasgow, 4 
curious coincidence, and an equally curious dis. 
tinction, exists in and between the two addresses, 
They are founded on the same model, but it js 
applied to different topics. In Edinburgh the 
oration was commenced by a recapitulation of 
great men who, in the remembrance of the speaker, 
had distinguised the University; and the address 
then ran on through topics intimately connected 
with classical literature, or the studies naturally 
associated with the University. At Glasgow, we 
had a corresponding recapitulation of great men, 
nut alone associated with the University, but all 
connected with the city; and the long address 
afterwards might have been a message from the 
president of a universal republic to the satraps of 
its provinces, so diversified were the themes and 
widg fhe topics. The introductory passage was 
graceful; but if Glasgow was to be complimented 
on the achievements of its citizens or its sons, it 
might have been extended in reference to social 
science ; for the application of Watts’ invention to 
navigation has done more for social improvement 
than any of the subjects briefly named by the Pre- 
sident of the Association in the following sen- 
tences :— 

It was here that Black made those discoveries which 
have changed the face of natural science more than any 
since the daysof Newton; that Watt gave the great in- 
vention to the world which has made such an alteration 
in its aspect, and such a revolution in its fortunes ; that 
Stewart learnt and Simson taught the ancient geometry 
which he restored ; that Reid placed the philosophy of 
mind upon its firm foundations, and freed it from scep- 
tical cavils; that Miller traced the history of the con 
stitution on principle, free from vulgar errors of empi- 
rics, as well as of absolutists; that Smith established 
those sound doctrines, now happily become the faith of 
practical statesmen as they had long been of the 
learned, connecting the commercial gains of all nations 
with the improvement of each, and making theit 
mutual intercourse a mutual and equal benefit, and the 
bond of peace. Nor let it be forgotten that here the 
great step was made by Birkbeck (on which five-and- 
thirty years ago I congratulated you) of throwing ope? 
to all classes the temple of science, and showing 
the highest intellectval cultivation is perfectly com- 
patible with the daily cares and toils of working mem 
These are proud recollections for Glasgow; and 
pride is shared, not envied, by her sister, Edinburg, 
whose own glories are far too bright to dread being 
outshone. 


Some parties might have doubts respecting the 
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dislike to be considered either absolutists or em- 
irics, remembering that to Lord Brongham him- 
self, in other years, such reproachful epithets were 
applied and were untrue. The venerable President 
of the Social Science Association has had his day ; 
has established his opinions; has placed his mea- 
sure of reform upon the statute-book, and it has 
uced many good results ; but other people are 
entitled to try their schemes, or persuade the world 
to try them, without being styled empirics. Lord 
Brougham has drawn his line at the present mark 
of progress ; but social science in four years might 
have supplied political science sufficient to convince 
him that four-fifths, or five-sixths, of all the men 
in the country will not long be satisfied with any 
line that leaves them on its cold side, and in the 
night-shade of political science. The silvery side 
of the cloud may be as profitless as learned men 
assert, but a multitude of intelligent men say that 
they would prefer to see for themselves. In the 
social science conference a man may speak on any 
subject except the franchise apparently, or men 
did read or speak on every otler subject. They 
did not all speak with the knowledge that they will 
yet attain if they prosecute their inquiries. Lord 
Brougham, for example, said that Adam Smith’s 
doctrines had long been adopted by the learned, 
and were now the faith of practical statesmen. 
The statement is eroneous, Even if its application 
be confined to our own islands it is not correct ; 
for our statesmen do not follow Adam Smith’s 
views ; and in the common usage of language nine- 
tenths of all the learned, or nine-tenths of all 
practical statesmen, repudiate them. A stranger 
phenomenon occurs everywhere, and one that we 
do not clearly understand. In all those nations 
engaged in commercial and manufacturing pursuits 
where Adam Smith’s opinions—as many interpret 
them here—are rejected, greater progress has been 
made recently in exportations and importations 
than in our own country, but especially in foreign 
sales, The fact is inexplicable, according to the 
opinion of ‘‘the learned,” and we cannot explain 
its existence ; but there it is in black and white 
on all the statistics of nations. According to 
some parties any increase of our importations adds 
toour wealth ; but that is ruinous nonsense. An 
increased importation of foreign spirits and wines 
cannot increase our riches unless we re-sell them. 
Many other articles are in the same class of un- 
productive luxuries—cigars, snuff, and tobacco 
may, by their sales, demonstrate the existence 
either of much riches, folly, or misery, requiring 
narcotics to soothe or stimulate; but their con- 
sumption can never increase national wealth. The 
secial science association might with great advan- 
tige to the community have instituted an examina- 
ion into the reason why Adam Smith, all the 
learned, and the practical notwithstanding—Bel- 
glum, France, and tie United States, beat us 
annually in the proportionate increase of their 
ules. We are not prepared to offer any explana- 
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priety of Miller’s constitutional views, and yet | 


‘ business. 
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tion of the reasons, and we do not fully comprehend 
them, although we are not allowed to doubt the 
results. Lord Brougham employed part of his 
tiwe in examining the course of philanthropical 
legislation, beginning by a demonstration of its 
non-existence in former periods, accompanied by 
reasous for its absence, and these were chiefly the 
party avxieties of old statesmen. The agitation 
and consequent acts against the slave trade were, 
in his opinion, the beginnings of philanthropic 
legislation, although he might have found excellent 
acts connected with philanthropy and social science 
long before any opposition had been suggested in 
Parliament to the foreign slave trade. 

The efforts made by the Scotch reformers of the 
sixteenth century to establish educational institu- 
tions in all the parishes and towns of Scotland 
evinced some familiarity with social science. James 
IV. is more associated in history with a reckless 
and wild chivalry than with his educational legis 
lation, although it exhibited a mind in many re- 
spects far before his time; and he planted the 


roots of a knowledge qualification, of examinations 


for the public service, and even the compulsory 
education of many classes. Measures connected 
with these objects were not merely adopted during 
his reign, but the king was an active mover in the 
Brave and proud, he refused to accept 
the opportunity that Surrey’s bad generalship gave 
him at Flodden, and was guilty therefore of worse 
generalship, because he saw and would not use an 
advantage; and he perished—not as a_ beaten 
monarch, but as a reforming sovereign—abandoned, 
if not stricken down, by the portion of his sub- 
jects whom he had sought to cure of thieving by 
force. Educational legislation existea in England 
during Wyclifle’s boyhood; and he received his 
first instruction at a parochial school, and was sup- 
ported for atime at Oxford by public funds, A 
thousand years ago Alfred, of Eugland, endeavoured 
to institute seminaries of learning in all centres of 
Saxon life. Thirteen hundred years since the 
“wild” kings of Scotland gave lands to support 
the Culdee colleges in nearly every considerable 
district of Scotland. Little more, apparently, 
than the names of their institutions survive; 
but these names are planted thickly in the land, 
and evince the strength of that organisation. 

Some modern authors regard the Culdee system 
as exclusively religious; and inasmuch as religion 
was \the chief business and guiding motive, their 
historians are right; but the Culdees educated all 
the youth whom they could reach; they assidu- 
ously prepared and scattered manuscript copies of 
books, especially “ the Scriptures,” over the land; 
they practised and taught agriculture and horticul- 
ture, aud the finest districts of Scotland at the 
present day are those which the Culdees tilled, 
while it is certain that the moral and religious 
principles inculeated by them, like the agricultural 
knowledge and practice taught by them, were never 
entirely eradicated from the land. They were the 
teachers of Scotland for five centuries, and these 
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were centuries of comparative peace—except from 
invasions of the fraternal heathen from the Baltic 
and Norway—men of the same race with those 
who inhabited the land, and who were either con- 
verted or expelled, excepting so mary as died in 
their raids. Eight hundred years since acts were 
passed against labour on ‘‘ Sundays,”’ because the 
poor needed the rest that God had provided for 
them. In more recent times, although many of 
the Roman Catholic clergy did wickedly, we must 
not forget that many also were vigorous social re- 
formers, and redeemed multitudes from the bonds of 
the serfdom that originated in the feudal principle. 
We must not suppose that philanthropic legisiation 
and practices, like locomotives and “ lucifers’’ 
began in the present, or even the last generation. 
Lord Brougham unintentionally misrepresented our 
immediate progenitors in supposing that they were 
only guided by party purposes, and that we are 
guided by superior motives. The Social Science 
Association will search our annals long before they 
find the selfishness of party more strikingly exhi- 
bited than in the transactions of 1858, 1859, 1860, 
concerning the Reform Bill; and all the compli- 
ments paid to the working-classes in Glasgow will 
not balance the refusal to trust them with the 
franchise. They are very good, honest, intelligent 
fellows so long as they continue to be the misera 
plebs contribuens, and are barred and bolted out of 
any power over legislation ; but when we propose 
their admission within the circle consecrated by 
ten pounds, they \become ignorant and infatuated 
members of trades’ unions, prepared to burn the 
Clyde. 

Some fears were entertained by the friends of 
the slave-owners in the United States that Lord 
Brougham would speak of them and theirs in the 
language of caustic bitterness ; but he passed them 
over easily, and deprecated insurrection in the 
States in strong language, just as if one of these 
states—Texas—were not even now in an insurrec- 
tionary condition. The American journals say 
that property valued at three million dollars, or 
six hundred thousand pounds, was destroyed by 
slave-made fires on one Sabbath afternoon of last 
July in Texas, and they further mention the daily 
hanging of black and white men in batches of six 
to twelve by lynch law, for anti-slavery practices 
or even principles ; while the weaker party conduct 
hostilities by the dagger and the poison cup. Texas 
has been in a condition of civil war during the 
summer—a war more pernicious and reckless than 
open hostilities ;, although it is not recognised as 
war, since there are no leaders openly responsible 
for the conduct of their men, and all parties appear 
to burn or slay as seems good in their own eyes. 
Lord Brougham’s remarks on the evils likely to 
follow the liberation of the southern slaves by war 
are partially correct. 

The revival of the African slave trade is by no means 
an impossible result from a victory of the Southern 


States, where it has been not very faintly announced ; 
and the struggle which they so vehemently maintain 





with the north may even bring about the disruption of 


‘the Union—one of the greatest calamities that coyjq 


happen to America and to the world—to America, , 
ending, if it did not begin, in civil war; to the world 
as shaking the credit of all popular governmen:. 
Another calamity is far from unlikely to be caused by 
the conflict—the liberation of the slaves by insurrec- 
tion—a consummation to be earnestly deprecated as 
much for themselves as for their masters. When ]), 
Johnson astonished the friends of Church and King a: 
Oxford, by proposing as a toast “‘ A speedy revolt of the 
slaves in Jamaica, and success to them,’’ he had not 
lived to witness the dreadful consequences to the un- 
happy victims of our sordid oppression, in the misery, 
far worse even than oppression, brought upon them by 
the insurrection which shook it off in the French 
islands. We might feel little compassion for the mas. 
ters the supporters of what they term * The Jnstitu. 
tion,’’ and might ask them to show how the King of 
Dahomey should not plead the immemorial custom of 
his country requiring the slaughter of hundreds that 
he might float his canoe on human blood, as the ap. 
pointed tribute of filial affection at his father’s funeral, 


EDUCATION. 

Passing from slavery to ignorance the orator 
next asserted that education was not a party ques. 
tion ; yet if any question more than another has 
stirred the animus of party politicians in a low 
depth and to a high wildness, it is education. 
Every step made in it has been characterised by 
party animosity and a sectarian spirit. Why have 
eight or ten years passed without any improvement 


inthe educational system of Scotland, after its 


necessity has been acknowledged by the different 
parties responsible for the condition of the state ? 
All parties in the kingdom must feel that these 
years have been passed in a sectarian strife for 
straws. Any necessary extension or improvement 
of the educational system in Scotland could have 
been accomplished in any session, except for the 
opposition of one class to religious tests, and of 
another to any change in them that would reduce 
the parochial monopoly of their fellow worshippers. 
The more painful part of this sectarian exhibition 
originates in the trivial differences between the 
denominations, except the desire of one sect to 
monopolise the appointments of parochial teachers, 
and of others to destroy the appearance of tests, 
with the certainty of inflicting them in popular 
struggles at the poll for a teacher. No difficulty 
ever existed in meeting any possible evil of test , 
and securing all their benefits by the adoption of 
the shorter catechism—omitting, if the Baptists 
deemed it necessary, the questions on infant a - 
tism. The Wesleyan Methodists might have ob- 
jected to some of the questions and answers that 
do not correspond with their theology; but they 
are few in number, and practical men, who know 
that the intricacies of theological systems are never 
taught in parochial schools. ‘The Roman Catholics, 
who form a numerous community ia the two larger 
towns and the mining districts, will never be satis- 
fied with teachers appointed by the ratepayers, and 
representing the theological opinions of the major 
ity. Scotland-is only an example of a prevalent 
epidemic on educational questions; and yet 

Brougham ranks education among the subjects 
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erved from party influences! He referred to 

an important subject, not in a decisive but ina 
suggestive tone. 

One matter has never yet been sufficiently considered 


| 


ee 


at any of our meetings—to what extent, if to any, the | 


edacatim of children should be compulsory. That 
gnorance is the cause of crimes, directly and indirectly, 
snot denied. Those crimes are punished by the ma- 
gistrates. Then, does*he perform his duty, if he does 
nothing to remove the cause, and trusts to the indirect 
ration of penal enactments? In some countries, 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, he compels 
arents to make children attend school. No doubt 
these are chiefly states under the discipline of a Govern- 
ment more absolute than ours. But in some having a 
free form of government, regulations amounting, if not 
to compulsion, yet substantially leaving the parent no 
choice, are found to prove successful in enforcing edu- 
cation without encroaching upon liberty. It is much 
to be desired that this question should engage the best 
attention of the Education department at the Congress, 
and that all information should be brought together 
which the attendance of foreign members may enable 
us to obtain. 


The entire dispute on this matter—if society 
have even yet got the length of a dispute—might 
close, if men would observe the laws of the New 
Testament. ‘lo whom much is given from them 
the more will be required; and persons exist who, 
in the moral government of God, will be beaten 
with few stripes. Our Government should reflect, 
as near as possible, these laws, and that would in- 
‘ yolve the impropriety of punishing severely for 
many crimes persons whom the public have failed 
to teach. All men, however ignorant, in the pos- 
session of ordinary intelligence, know that they 
should ‘do no murder.” This law is written on 
the conscience and heart : but we are not equally 
assured that many persons do not steal little things 
with perfect peace of conscience. Even this pos- 
sibility is not the greatest evil that the public 
must provide means to meet. Punishment at pre- 
~ sent includes disqualifications to gain bread by in- 
dustry that society must remove. How that work 
can be effected in every case we cannot tell; but 
the necessity is evident. The educational question 
elicited an excellent paper from Dr. Sirong, of 
Glasgow, on the day after Lord Brougham’s ad- 
dress. It contained the chronicles for ten years of 
the Glasgow prisons. From these statistics, com- 
prehending 31,184 imprisonments, we learn that 
5,277 were for terms under fen days, and 23,676 
sentences ran from over ¢en to under sizty days, 
giving 28,952 for comparatively minor offences, 
and leaving 2,231 cases for the greater breaches 
of law and order. These tables evinced a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of committals 
or imprisonments as contrasted with former 
periods, and especially among the juvenile classes 
of society ; and they are also greatly modified in 
their application to the general population, by the 
feet, that while there have been 31,184 imprison- 
ments, that number of persons have not passed 
through the jails; but several individuals having 
Tun siz sentences, and many a smaller number, the 
tbsolute population of criminals—great or small— 


| 





have to be sought in more minute returns. Among 
the 31,184 imprisonments during ten years, 7,295 
have to be reckoned for the drunk and disorderly 
people thrown into prison. They probably form a 
large proportion of the persons who ran sentences 
of less than eleven days’ confinement, and 23,886 
remain for other crimes. Dr. Strong considers 
that the average population of the area which sup- 
plies these prisons has been 450,000 during the 
ten years. We would have placed the number at 
a lower rate, or 400,000, which would give one 
imprisonment annually in 166 of the population. 
If Dr. Strong’s average be correct it gives one im- 
prisonment annually in 188 of the population. As 
we have no exact return of the double or treble 
impr*->uments of one offender, we can only sup- 
pose that the imprisoned persons may be as 1 in 
260 per annum, or 4 per 1,000, or 1,800 in a popu- 
lation of 450,000, exclusive of the drank and 
disorderlies, who might escape more leniently in 
some places. The education of this class of the 
population improves under the system adopted in 
Glasgow. They are becoming more intelligent, 
and nearly one-half of the whole could read well 
before their imprisonment; nearly one-half could 
write in some manner, either bad or good, and less 
than a fourth were unable to read, while more than 
one-fourth, or 8,983, improved in reading and 
writing during their confiuement. ‘The table dis- 
tinguishes between the Irish and Scotch of Glias- 
gow who get into prison for evil doings, and it 
seems that the former are more prone by 100 per 
cent. to that fate than the natives; but the 
returns do not explain an important part of the 
matter, namely, whether “Irish”? means only per- 
sons born in Ireland, or includes “ Irish extrae- 
tion,” for the children of Irish parents in Glasgow 
are often as much “Irish” as if they were born 
and bred in Tuam. Naturally, the discussions in 
Glasgow turned upon the evidence at hand in the 
locality, and they also elicited some account of the 
exertions made for the employment of criminals 
after the expiry of their sentences in other locali- 
ties ; but the evils of juvenile imprisonments in all 
places, and the advantages of rcformatories, were 
inculeated by. all-the members, and in all the 
papers read. 


Lord Brougham’s narrative of one nobleman’s 
exertions on an important point in education may 
be quoted. It cannot be condensed :— 


Count Rumford was a great benefactor to the world 
in promoting the more important of its branches. His 
plans, for the most part well devised to increase the 
comforts of the poor, and carried into execution while 
he held high court and military employment in 
Bavaria, deserve the greatest of attention; and the 
study of his Essays, in which they are minutely de- 
tailed, is aduty incumbent upon all well-wishers to 
the prosperity and the peace and order of society. 
Especially to be considered are his proposals for im- 
proving the construction and arrangement of cottages, 
for the convenient application of heat to culinary and 
other purposes, for the preparation of cheap, whole- 
some, and nutritious food, for the saving of fuel and 
alimentary matter. Much may be done for the sub. 
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stantial bettering of the poor man’s condition, an! the 
preservation of his health, as well as the saving of his 
money aud of his labour, by attending to Count Ram- 
ford’s suggestions, in almost every instance the result 


of his actual experience, and in some respects, as in | 


regard to the communication of heat, the corollaries 
from certain truths which he ascertained by his experi- 
ments, although he erred in some points of the 
chemical theory which he sought to establish upon 
them. 

Even upon this subject nothing new could be 
told in Glasgow. We have known missionaries 
explaining to mothers of families there the best 
means of boiling fish and potatoes, and we have 
seen prizes offered by Kirk sessions for the best 
“kept” rooms, and the cleanest stairs, while ladies 
have offered to become sewing mistresses gratui- 
tously to girls who would learn. We do not so 
much want the knowledge either of the work to 
be done, or the means of doing it, as the grace 
and energy, the heart and spirit, to begin and go 


through. 
There is another point of kindred character 


noticed by Lord Brougham in language that 
cannot be abridged with propriety :— 


Perhaps there is no subject which more urgently 
calls fur the attention of the same department than the 
limits that should be assigned to the kinds of instruc- 
tion for different classesof the community. Some pro- 
positions on this head are of obvious importance and of 
manifest soundness, as the maxim judiciously and use. 
fully enforced on a Jate occasion by Lord Derby, ad- 
dressing the founders of a ragged school, that the first 
object in such seminaries is the training to habits of 
industry, and teaching the kind of work required from 
persons in their station. This maxim by no means 
excludes the acquisition of other knowledge; it only 
gives the first place to that which is the most necessary, 
and allows other portions to come in their turn. 
Another proposition, if indeed it be not involved in the 
former, is, that their exists an absolute necessity for 
changing in important respects the method of educating 
female children, not only in the humbler, but the 
better part of the working classes. They must be 
taught things which are of use to them in after life ; as 
much more as may be, but these things at any rate; 
and, in the firet instance, governesses who can teach 
music, drawing, French, Italian, even lesser accomplish- 
ments, are plainly not wanted, for they will not stoop 
to teach sewing and washing. Herein lies the main 
difficulty; those who are fit to teach reading, writing, 
and cyphering are unable or unwilling to teach the 
more humble but more needful things. This, as to 
teachers both of boys and girls, is one of the most es- 
sential objects to which the department can direct its 
attention. A good system of rewards, the judicious 
application of prizes, the due encouragement to suc- 
cessful teachers of common things, and a steady deter- 
mination in the patrons of such schools to enforce the 
most useful teaching in the first instance, allowing no 
substitute for it—may put an end to a state of things 
which has in some places produced the greatest diflie 
culty of obtaining servants for families otherwise well 
provided, or wives for workmen comfortably circum- 


stanced. 

The education of females who have, according 
to all human probability, a life of industry, or de- 
pendence and want, before them, is a compara- 
tively new, and an urgent subject. The education 
of that class in the middle ranks of society has 
been more ornate than useful for the last forty 


years. As industrial occupations were centred 
gradually in large establishments, which required 
| those who followed tiem to leave their homes, 
| the females of the middle classes abandoned them 
without, in many instances, acquiring great facility 
in the discharge of domestic duties; but they 
studied accomplishments as inferior for use in the 
ordinary business of life as a smattering of 
French is in comparison with’a sound English edu. 
cation. If the Social Science Association had 
confined their meeting even to educational objects 
for a year, they might have achieved more good to 
society than will be effected by their discursiye 
transactions. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 


Lord Brougham, passing from learning to its 
uses, introduced the Rochdale co-operative socie- 
ties. We have heard frequently of these societies 
in the present year; but although their progress 
has been very satisfactory to a great degree of 
strength, they must not be treated as originals, 
Similar associations on a smaller scale have been 
useful in many places; but as we cannot find that 
the Rechdale concerns have ever been described in 
less space than Lord Brougham expended on 
them, we quote the passages. The first refers to 
the store, and the second to the manufactory :— 


Sixteen years ago, forty Rochdale artisans, desiring 
to establish a society of the first kind, amassed, by a 
weekly subscription of threepence from each member, 
the sum of twenty-eight pounds, hired a room for a 
store, laid in a stock of necessaries, and began to trade; 
selling not only to members, but to all who would buy, 
The enterprise provoked laughter. A neighbouring 
shopkeeper boasted that he could carry away the whole 
stock in a wheel-barrow. Now, however, the single 
room is multiplied into many distinct shops spread 
over the town, and the weekly vend of the society ex. 
ceeds £2,700 per week. Every member must be the 
owner of five shares of twenty shillings each, the per- 
mitted maximum being a hundred such shares, The 
capital it paid in by small weekly or quarterly instal- 
ments. All the transactions of the society, whether 
purchases or sales, are for ready money, the entire 
absence of credit being the corner-stone of the insti- 
tution. 

The second class of these institutions—namely, those 
which have for their object to enable each member to ang- 
ment his income, are at present but few in number, and 
their experience has been short. At Rochdale a society was 
founded four or five years ago for spinning cotton-yarn and 
weaving it into calico. The principal distinction as regards 
financial arrangements between tle two classes is that the 
net profits are divided among the artisans instead of the cus- 
tomers, each in proportion to his or her wages, the wages 
being fixed according to the rate of payment in the mills in 
the district. The disastrous years of 1857 and 1858 sorely 
tried this infant establishment, but it weathered the storm 
successfully ; and although during a period of fifteen weeks 
no sales were effected, or sales to a trifling amount, yet all 
hands were never put upon short hours, although the other 
mills of the town yielded in this respect to the pressure of 
the times. It is, however, far too early to predict success 

for co-operative societies of this class with any degree of 
confidence, or to speak of them otherwise than as hopefal. 
| It appears manifest, and the observation 1s important, that 
| co-operation is not only distinct from communism or social- 
ism, but repugnant to it, far more so than to the ordinary 
course of trade, with which, indeed it agrees in giving @ 
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every man the benefit of his own industry, skill, and eco- 


pomy. 
Co-operative societies of this class are joint— 


stock companies, in which the operatives may be 

ners. Their formation may be very simple; 
and thanks to the limited liability bill, the opera- 
tion may be made perfectly secure against any 
further risk than each partner desires to assume. 
Shares may be in sums of one pound, and the risk 
may be limited tothe share. It is not even neces- 
sary that the money be entirely paid, or more than 
a fourth be paid on organisation. By this means 
the capital of the society may expand as it is re- 
quired, while every shareholder may feel that all he 
can possibly lose is limited to the extent of his 
subscription. A man who subscribes for twenty 
shares may lose twenty pounds, but he ean never 
lose twenty guineas. Snaeers innumerable have 
been launched against the word “limited” at the 
close of a company’s title; but the principle will 
secure. advantages uualimited to society. It can be 
applied to the co-operative institutions of working 
men for trading in the articles which they purchase 
every week; and it has been already applied to ex- 
tensive operations in the banking and monetary 
world. It should clear away the distrust and 
doubts that require trades’ unions and originate 
strikes; for there can be no difficulty in combining 
under this plan the money of the capitalist with 
the skill of the artizan, and the strength of the 
labourer. It will not revolutionise the earth, bring 
round the seasons, or settle Italy and provide for 
the Pope in a short twelve months; but it may do 
many more practicable achievements in a longer 
period. Philanthropic people, who cry over the 
horrors of slavery, should know that they will never 
be mitigated by tears, but they may be removed 
by guineas. Manchester says that 25 per cent. 
annually may be divided by companies established 
for the growth of cotton. Although this calcula- 
tion of practical men may never be realised, yet if 
five per cent. could be cleared, and philanthropy 
gratified in the suppression of the slave trade, the 
work should be done; and these limited liability 
companies afford the means necessary for trying 
the experiment without the risk of more guineas 
than the benevolent wish to invest in doing good. 
Social science may open a new book with the 
legislation that authorised these combinations of 
small saving in any business without the risk of 
ruin; and the Rochdale men will find many imita- 
tors, with, we hope, equal apparent success, in 
seven years, 

THE MAINE LIQUOR Law. 

In Glasgow we would fear great opposition to 
the Maine Liquor Law. Active and persevering 
in all things, its citizens, when they do drink, cou- 
duct that operation also iu a thorough-going way. 
Captain Smart, who manages their police force, 
complained in one of the sections that he wanted 
powerto suppress shebeens. The southern mem- 
bers of the association may have marvelled what 
this new nuisance was on which they were to cast 





the light of social science. Shebeens are un- 
licensed spiriteshops ; and the Glasgow lanes and 
squares, and lands and stairs afford their owners the 
means of conducting a guerilla warfare against the 
human race, of which they avail themselves with 
characteristic vigour. Shebeensexistin other towns, 
but they have neither the business nor the interest 
of the “ Glasgow trade.’’ According to Captain 
Smart he and his men suffer from 300 of these in- 
stitutions which they ceunot reach. The excise 
authorities should, at any cost, suppress these dens 
of vice; forno person will describe them as homes 
of virtue, and they cannot hold a neutral position. 
Unhappily, the excise consider their business con- 
fined to the raising of money; and they probably 
reckon that while a shebeen pays duty on the goods 
purchased, it is not prudent to push forthe liceuse 
to sell them. Lord Brougham describes the 
Maine Liquor Law as an invention of the west 
that had spread over the entire union. This error 
is not infrequent in this couutry, and may be 
excused, for we commit greater mistakes concern- 
ing the United States; but the repressive enact- 
ments are only applied in limited localities. It is 
evident that Lord Brougham, with his great ex- 
perience of life and social evils, approves the pro- 
posal of the Manchester Alliance, by which the 
rate-payers of districts would be entitled to decide 
for or against the establishment of Louses ia them 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks. He says— 

Bat the proposal of the Grand Alliance well deserves a 
careful considerationa—the plan of enabling a certain propor- 
tion of the inhabitants in every district—a proportion con- 
siderably above the commercial majority—to give the magiz- 
trates authority for placing the district under a general 
Repressive Act, passed with such modifications as, according 
to the Act’s provisions, may be allowed in the peculiar local 
circumstances, A very extensive adhesion has been given to 
the proposal in the great districts of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, and this, beside its intrinsic merits, will be qaite 
suflicient to cause a searching examination by our depart- 
meuts, sanitary and of jurisprudence. That it deeply con 
cerns both need not be added. But which of all oar depart- 
ments does it not most deeply concern? Remember the 
memorble expression of that great philanthropist, our emi- 
nent colleague, the Reeorder of Birmingham—*“ Whatever 
step I take,” says Mr. Hill, “and into whatever direction I 
may strike, the drink demoa starts up before me, and blocks 
up the way.” 

The plan proposed deserves to be tried; only in 


the present state of our finance the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, following Mr. Gladstone’s example, 
will rather multiply than diminish the number of 
opportunities for gaining revenue by this trade. 
The friends of strict temperance will not only have 
to mect the opposition of the trade, and of the 
trade’s customers, but also of the Government, 
covertly but powerfully exercised in favour of drink- 
ing “jolly good ale and old!” or any liquor 
stronger aud worse that “ brings grist to their 
mill.” The ‘* Beer-house Act’’ rose one year out 
of that tendency, and the wine-house licences came 
out of it inthe present season. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cannot afford a Maine Liquor Act 
with aa enormous interest to be paid annually, for 
he does not perceive yet that there is no more 
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costly mode of raising revenue than from the 
wzeneies of intemperance. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

Lord Brougham lectured both the Commons and 
tle Peers in the City Hall of Glasgow, although, 
according to the Social Science Association, as a 
ody neutral in politics, he should have touched 
these topics with a gentle brush. The Hoase of 
Commons is, he says, ‘‘ the caricature of a popular 
assembly,” by reason of speeches made by persons 
of no mark, The hour must have arrived then for 
its amendment. We can hardly get on long 
with the caricature of a popular assembly. We 
do not quarrel with Lord Brougham’s descrip- 
tions of the Lower House; but they are all argu- 
ments for an extended suffrage and a renovated 
representation. Even these changes might not 
satisfy his lordship, for he complains of time 
wasted by speeches from “men of no mark;” 
aud almost in the same sentence of “ millions voted 
without any discussion.” The House cannot have 
discussions without time being wasted ; and either 
it must pass votes without them, or give the time 
that they require. The censor of the Commons 
complained with good reason of the non-attendance 
of members; and he said— 


Cften there were not the forty required to form a House, 
sv that the Speaker was kept waiting; hardly ever above 
three score could be got together; and the Government was 
scarcely ever secure against being counted out—a fate which 
actually befel it several times. A new disinclination to 
speak and reluctance to divide seemed to have generally 
taken possession of members, from the apprehension that 
their speeches might be suddenly stopped, and their divisions 
prevented by three or four leaving their seats and securing a 
count out. Yet in these circumstances, and with a House 
80 composed, vast sums of money were voted, the greater 
part of the estimates being gone through with nothing that 
could be reckoned discussion ; and measures of great import- 
ance sanctioned or rejected, sometimes without a division, 
although in the face of avowed Cifferences of opinion, and 
never with anything like a full discussion, or even a serious 
ceLate. Atthe end of June several millions were voted in 
one night’s sitting, with seventy or eighty present; yet 
lardly any discussion of the particulars arose, the debate 
Leing confined to one or two questions, which, having been 
the subject of popular controversy, were introduced upon 
-ume of the votes that might be regarded as connected with 
them, A short time after the attendance was very much 
iiss, bat the same facility of granting money toa great 
umount continued to prevail, almost in the inverse proportion 
of the numbers engaged at the work ; till, at one of the last 
rittings, after the middle of August, £626,841 were voted 
under forty heads, besides power to raise two millions by 
Exchequer Bills, in a House the numerical strength of which 
was tried by three divisions, and proved to be of 54, 45, and 
13 respectively. 

The 658 gentlemen who should form the House 
of Commons, will never watch the pence and 
shillings of our annual outlay; and the appoint- 
inent of a committee on the different departments, 
according to the vote of this year respecting the 
miscellaneous estimates, is the only practical 
remedy for careless grants of money. Lord 
Brougham claimed for the Divorce Bill of last ses- 
sion consideration, as a measure of social science, 


ott THE LEGISLATURE. 


Other men again would ga 
that divorce has something to do with religious 
science, and may even interest a government. We 
think that Lord Brougkam was right on that sub. 
ject; exactly as he is usually right on another jn 
which an improvement he says was carried by 
mistake. 


ministerial schemes. 


The other remarkable instance of the state of legislation 
at the end of the session is afforded, but happily with ay 
opposite result, and to the great benefit of law amendment, jg 
the bill for extending the Debtors Arrangement Act of 1344 
aud completing the measures to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, if unconnected with contumacy or fraud. This extep - 
sion to persons in actual custody had been resisted in 1844 
by those who, on the same grouuds, opposed, and, inJeed, 
eventually defeated, the Bankruptcy Bill of this year. When 
nearly all but those in office had ceased to attend, this ex. 
tension was carried without a single observation in Houses 
of 20 or 30 members, the parties who had opposed the larger 
measure as & Debtors Bill having no power of resisting this 
portion of the same measure, though it was more open to 
their objection than any other part. No one can deny that 
moch was gained to sound legislation in this instance, as 
much had been lost to it in the case last cited, the gain and 
the loss having been through the operation of chance, and 
the abdication of their functions by the people’s representa. 
tives. 





The orator pronounced “ it hard to say whether 
the six months of talk, or the six weeks of work 
—work of questionable value, talk undeniably of 
none—redound less to the honour of the illustrious 
assembly.” It is hard to say what connexion 
social science may have with this matter. Un- 
questionably political science is associated with 
the subject, and unless social science be to devour 
everything else “‘ root and branch,’’ we must have 
its boundaries defined. Lord Brougham proceeded 
to explain improvements suggested at various 
times to facilitate tne business of Parliament, by 
reducing the leugth of the debates; but a better 
plan, and incomparably the best plan yet proposed, 
was suggested by the Karl of Derby in the last 
session of Parliament, when he recommended both 
Houses to consider a rule for Jeaving over nieasures 
in one session and beginning in the next at the 
point in the history of a bill where they had 
stopped. If this rule had been adopted by the 
present Parliament, Lord John Russell would be 
enabled to recommence his Reform Bill at the 
delile which leads into committee; and the At- 
torney-General, having got his Bankruptcy Bill into 
committee, would resume at the 250th clause or 
thereby. This scheme would at once save one- 
half of the time occupied by the two Houses, and 
enable a ministry to ascertain the popular opinion 
upon a bill without losing days or weeks, and oc- 
casionally months, in a second, third, or sixth dis- 
cussion of the same subject. A Ministry of Justice, 
is demanded by the leader of the Social Science 
Association for the public; and perhaps the de- 
partment may be requisite, although we scarcely 
comprehend the illustrations employed by him to 
prove the necessity of this addition to the Cabinet. 


No one can deny that, to take the most remarkable 
instance, the Bankruptcy Bill, disencumbered of the 





entirely free from any connexion with party bias or 
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= ae which were little more than enactments, | patibility of a body so diversitied by education and 


ut formed a huge, an appalling mass, relieved from | 
the clauses most objected to, and entrusted to those 
who had no other work, and were answerable for its 
ing through the Commons, would have reached the | 
Lords in time to be considered and adopted—if, indeed, | 
it had not, as most probably would have been the case, 
been first brought into the Lordsat a period when they 
had little to do, and the Commons were overwhelmed, 
or acted as if they felt overwhelmed, with work. The 
like would have happened with every one of the other 
law bills, as well those which failed as those which 
passed in debate, or with an amount of discussion 





barely decent. But further illustration was given of 
such a department’s importance in conducting the im- 
ortant duty of deciding in the exercise of the high 
and delicate prerogative of mercy. Does any one now 
affect to doubt that this should be vested in a lawyer ? 
The whole subject of a department of justice has long 
been in the hands of our able, learned, and excellent 
colleague, the late Chancellor of Ireland, who indeed 
obtained the sanction of the Commons to a resolution 
which he moved; and we may truly affirm that no re- 
flecting person now entertains any doubt upon the 
question, except as to whether the undivided responsi- 
bility of a single minister should not be preferred to 
the advantage derived from the concurrence of several, 
and from the greater weight thus possessed, as well as 
the fuller investigation of difficult questions. ‘ 


It is troublesome to get at the meaning of these 
sentences, or the business of a Minister of Justice 
with a bankruptcy bill, which chiefly concerns a 
Minister of Law, or of Commerce, namely, the Lord 
Chancellor, or the President of the Board of Trade ; 
unless the President of the Association proposes 
to treat criminally all debtors who cannot pay ; 
and upon trial absolve them with a clear future, or 
inflict on them some proportionate punishment ; 
and in that case we hope that he may deal even 
justice to all classes. One member of the Upper 
louse has made such appearances in police courts 
and other places Curing the small portion of the 
recess already past, that common spectators as- 
signed lunacy as an apology for his freaks, This 
nobleman, the Earl of Kingston, had trusted an 
attorney in his youth; and a splendid estate was 
squandered or swindled out of his hands, by the 
procedings of John Sadleir. He could not be 
treated as a debtor, if no question of lunacy were 
raised, with the severity that may be properly 
exercised towards some peers, who have over-spent 
their incomes. Other cases of the same nature, not 
attended by similar mental results, could be named ; 
but it is unnecessary to say that as there are 
criminal debtors, so there are innocent debtors, who 
have no prospect of ever paying their creditors ; and 
the two classes should not experience the same treat- 
ment. A ministry of justice might distinguish be- 
tween them by supplying the necessary legal mea- 
sures ; and although that alteration might be carried 
through ‘by any law peer, yet we can see no 
other ground for connecting bankruptcy and the 
proposed new Cabinet minister in one sentence. 

Lord Brougham, in proceeding with his indict- 
ment against the Commons, blamed them for the 
rejection of the bills carried through the Peers for 
the consolidation of the criminal law. His censure 
was chiefly grounded upon the presumed incom- 


habits as the Commons to consider a code of 
criminal Jaw, and he evidently supposed that they 
should have accepted the measure, as Lord Pal- 
merston actually requested them to do, upon trust. 
We cannot blame them on these grounds. The 
Commons are not less likely to be acquainted with 
the law than many of the Peers. The blame 
resting on them in the matter originates in the 
neglect of business, and not in attempting to per- 
form their work; and one remedy is provided by 
the Earl of Derby’s plan, which would save all the 


_work done in the Peers on this subject, in the 





present, for use in the next year. 
FOREIGN PROCEEDINGS. 

As the range of everything, in an unlimited 
extent, at home was insufficient for the grasp of the 
society, foreign business was introduced along 
with foreign associates ; and this department offers 
a legitimate extension of their operations. When 
social science has once assumed recognized do- 
mains, and has left politics to political societies, 
law to legal societies, and “ uniform general 
averages” to chambers of commerce, its study will 
be very inadequately prosecuted without the aid 
of foreign associates and correspondents, who will 
get and give information. We are glad to under- 
stand, therefore, that social scieuce progresses in 
all lands. 


Social Science is not confined to our country, and it is a 
duty, as well as a gratification, to observe its progress in 
other nations. Unhappily, tbe number is small of European 
States in which a popular Government affords the security 
of measures being proposed by the rulers calculated to benefit 
the people as well as themselves. But the diffasion of know- 
ledge has made so manifest the tendency of an enlightened 
policy to promote the interests of the community, and thus 
in the result to serve the Government also, that the attention 
of absolute Sovereigns has been drawn, if not driven, to such 
courses as must increase the wealth of their subjects, and 
consequeutly their owa resources, and might also promote 
the comforts of the people, for which they probably cared 
little, unless as tending to preserve order and quiet without 
the control of force. Sach Sovereigns, too, have facilities 
for making and moulding laws, and effecting chavges in the 
institations, as well as the policy of the State—facilities 
which made the French_Usect, the (Economists, prefer what 
they termed a legal despotism to a popular form of govern- 
ment, and made even Bentham regard such a system with 
envy, when pressed by the difficulty of carrying forward his 
plans for the improvement of our jurisprudence. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the grossness of ‘the delusion arising 
from such one-sided views of the sabject ; but we may admit 
that some compensation is thus afforded by despotism for its 
great and various evils. 


This distinction between despots and tyrants is 
noticed in another paragraph, with a special refer- 
ence to France. 


But the absolute government established among our 
nearest neighbours has made very considerable advances in 
those branches of its policy which are immediately connected 
with the well-being of the people. Economical measures, 
which tend directly to better their condition and to promote 
their friendly intercourse with other countries, have been 
patronised and actually adopted. It redounds exceedingly 
to the credit of the French rulers (possibly the word should 
be used in the singular number) that this wise course his 
been steadily pursued, iu defiance of the openly expressed 
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discontent excited by the prejudices of the country, and the 
influence of certain powerful classes interested, or supposing 
themselves interested, against those wise measures; accord- 
ing to the remark, not more witty than just, of our own 
Finance Minister, “ that men are always for free trade with 
an exception.” 


Lord Denman expressed his hope that, at least, the people 
would receive some measures of law amendment, which 
might not indeed sweeten, but soften the bitterness of the 
chalice commended to their lips, That ingredient has not 
been ponred into the cup, but another emolient, not less 
potent, lins been iufused. 


a 


Here, again, we meet the tendency, condemned 
by Lord Brougham, of persons pronouncing | 
emphatically on topics out of their department. 
Free trade has two, and can only have two mean- | 
ings. 
of all restrictions to commerce between nations, | 
Second, the permission to trade upon mutually 
just principles to both parties. In neither of these 
meauings have the French rulers adopted free 
trade, and the assertion that their strictly protec- 
tive laws are equivalent to free trade is dangerous 
and stupid. We have occasion to differ from Lord 
Brougham’s explanations of a despot and a tyraut. 
The original meanings of the words are nearly on 
par. Your tyrant at first was not a bad fellow, 
but a bulky paterfanulias, or an overgrown 
schoolmaster. As he grew older he becaine more | 
exacting, until we find him in his present state of 
a pest and a well, a tyrant! The clever 
tactician who defined the hair-breadth between a 
despot and a tyrant, to the inquirers into social 
science, adopted the maxim of “hit him hard; 
he’s got no friends.” He thought well of the 
despot who rules at Paris, and he was unfavourable 
to the tyrant who has fled to Gaeta. ‘The eldest 
son of the Church is a very creditable descendant 
of the Pontiffs, but the youngest is a bad boy-— 
a perfect scape-grace—a “Caligula” who died at 
tweuty--eight, ora Heliogabulus who died at eigh- 
teen, and, the orator might have added, afew years 
too Jate for his character. We see no reason for 
this broad distinction between the Bourbon and 
the Hapsburgh, the Romanoff, or the Buouaparte. 
If the Lazzaroui of Naples allowed their young 
tyrant to escape quietly, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce him worse than the worst of other kings. 
Only think what, either of us might have beea 
educated by the Jesuits, with such a legacy of 
corruption as was left to the unlappy youog man. 
who became King of Naples without any fault of 
his own, and be thankful, in the language of the 
Irish, for being “come of decent people.” If 
this scion of the Bourbons were now at the head 
of 600,000 armed and trained slaves, we should 
consider him a good mark for the stinging elo- 
quence of even Lord Brougham; but a miserable | 


First, the natural meaning, or the removal , 











man, on the losing side, should not be painted | 
blacker than he is by eulogiums on more fortunate 
tyrants. The Bourbons of Naples have been in- 
genious tormentors of the human race, and their 
present representative has been served heir to the 
sins of his ancestry ; more readily that he did not 


When the constitutional Government of | 
France was forcibly supplanted by an absolate monarchy, | 


' signs in contemplation. 
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seek toamend them; but let us not fawn on the 
high and sneer at the fallen. No British states. 
man has ever been permitted to examine Cayenne 
and there have been Austrian dungeons uot greatly 
inferior to the Neapolitan. Napoleov may appro. 
priate the following passage to himself if he pleases 
but he has work to do ere he earn a place amon 
the white despots. 7 

The difference between a despot and a tyrant may be 
wide, and the desceut from one position to the other steep . 


but unhappily it is easy. His lot who wields power uncoy- 
trolled and irresponsible has this misfortune, that the abuse 


| of it is natural, easy, and usual—the blameless use of it diff. 


cult and rare, As long as men are men, tyranny will be 
the natural end of despotism, But the more easy and 
natural the descent, the greater is the merit of those who 


' nobly resist the temptations that strew their path, and doing 
| a violence to their uature, holding fast by their integrity, will 


not slide down ; but devoting themselves to their duty, pro- 
mote the welfare of those under their sway, spurn all grove'. 
ling and vulgar fame, seeking the trae glory of their people 
wad their own; the guardians of peace, pillars of justice 
. ’ 
patrons of benevolence, they take their place among the 
Nervas and the Antonnines, the most illustrious of man- 
kind. 
ry) : } 
Ihe orator held it an abuse of language anda 


confusion of ideas, to call either the French or the 


Russian kmperor a tyrant, or to treat him as such, 
According to Lord Brougham, these gentlemen oc- 
cupy a dangerons position, and upon the natural 
law they should slide down the incline, and through 
the crevice into despotism; but they resist the 
natural law. This statement may be true, but the 
Social Science Association should seek proof of all 
opinions. The Russian Emperor is said to be 
anxious for the emancipation of the serfs, and is 
willing to raise forty millions of the human race 
from a condition of servitude. ‘That fact alone 
should secure him a niche among great reformers. 
if he can accomplish his desire he will make one 
life great, even if he do no more; but the Presi- 
dent of this Association is not certain that tie 
object is practicable without other great changes. 
Alexander cana only try; but a great emperor has 
many advantages in trying, and if the effort be 
earnestly made we shall not doubt its success. 
Austria obtained favourable mention in Glasgow, 
and some of the politicians in that city must have 
heard the following paragraph with surprise :— 

In Austria, besides material improvements of an econo- 
mical aud financial description, important reforms of a poli- 
tical kind are in course of being effected. The constitution 
and powers of the Reichsrath, or general council, have been 
extended, and there is a fixed determination to give each 
province of the empire « discretion in the management of 
its affairs, and more especially that Hungary shall, either in 
form or in substance, have its ancient constitution restored. 
The selfish spirit of the Hungarians, their refusal of rights 
to be shared by other States, their demand of what may be 
regarded as privileges to distinguish them from the rest, has 
been a serious obstacle to the execution of the liberal de- 
It may safely be predicted that no 
improvements will be made so valuable as those introdaced 
by Prince Metternich, one of the greatest practical 1 
formers of his time, and by which he both controlled the 
power of the nobles, and raised the inferior classes to inde- 
pendence and comfort. 


Glasgow was the stronghol1 of Mr. Kossuth ia 
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ecent years. No place tendered a warmer wel- 

come to the great Magyar, or endeavoured with 

r delicacy to lighten the load of a man who 
igs never led a selfish life; yet now Glasgow was 
iold that the Hungarians, as a nation, had been 
glish; that Prince Metternich was one of the 

{ practical reformers of his time; and vir- 
ually that M. Kossuth is engaged in devising the 
orerthrow of an improving and reforming Govern- 
nent. It is strange, yet it may be true, that both 
parties are right. M. Kossuth seeks the indepen- 
dence of Hungary, with an honest purpose; and 
the counsel of the Austrian empire as honestly 
endeavour to reform; while the Austrian Emperor, 
sot aman too old to cliange, and early schooled in 
adversity, may be an honest reformer also; after 
the manner of St. Mungo—who, according to a poet 
of Glasgow, drank of Molendinav burn, “ when 
better cou’d na’ be.” At any rate, happen as 
changes may in politics, social science seems to be 
getting all right on the Austrian territories; and 
after disposing of them, Lord Brougham furnished 
his audience with the following particulars con— 
erniug Prussia :— 

The Prussian States, and those of the lesser German 
ptentates, have been making steady if not rapid progress in 
their internal improvements; but their most important pro- 
weding has been-the fixed determination to stand together 
wainst any inroad whatever that may he attempted upon 
their independence. Their agreement with Austria isa step 
in the same direction ; andin Belgium, which enjoys all the 
sdvantages of a free constitution, administered with singular 
visdom and justice by the present Sovereign, the strongest 
indications have been given of au adhesion to the principle 
w wisely laid dowo by the German States—indications 
thich, both in their purport-and in the manner of declaring 
them, must exclude all hopes that may have been entertained 
isany quarter of a disposition favourable to aggressive or 
intriguing designs. 

It is so very difficult to catch the germ of social 
wience in this diplomatic information, that while it 
ifurds us sincere pleasure, we pass on to 


SUNDRIES. 


The first of the topics which we place under this 
iead, is eminently a matter associated with social 
sieuce, We have no reliable data on which to 
reckon average sickness—a fair or unavoidable 
wnount of sickness ; and a foul or surplus sickness. 
As human beings must die at some time, so al- 
at some time they must become sick. A cer- 
in quantity of bad health must be the inalienable 
itit-loom of our race. It is part of the wages of 
tu, As bad habits decrease their fruit will be 
‘imiuished in this respect, but it must always exist. 
Correct returns on the subject would bring out the 
‘st of vice. One colonel recently published a 
tlura of the sick-list in his regiment, consisting of 
‘Wo names, with the exception of many names of 
Ptsons incapacitated to serve for a time, and 

hensome in hospital, from a criminal and pre- 
'eatible disease. These men should have had 
Weir pay struck off; and the expense of curing 


not have to pay for men who get drunk, then fall 
into disease, and crowd the hospitals by immorali- 
ties. 

A return, after the manner explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, would materially aid in the for- 
mation of societies for supporting the sick and the 
superannuated. We might obtain a sick-rate, and 
in a sanatory view, it would be highly important. 
If in Glasgow, one hundred thousand persons have 
three days per annum of preveutible or surplus 
sickness, aud their average earoings be 15s. per 
week—certainly a low average—the loss to the 
community is £37,500 per annum; or equal toa 
capital of £937,500 invested in general improve- 
ments at four per cent :— 


Connected with statistics isa subject which occupied oir 
Sanitary Department last year—the defects in our public 
records of sickness and mortality; and the valasble papers 
of Mr. Ramsey gave rise to mach discussion, The Council 
appointed a committee to investigate the question, and reso- 
lutions were agreed to, on which a commanication was 
opened with the Government. There can be no doubt that 
the present system will receive extension and improvement. 
Unfortunately, as much cannot be said respecting the report 
of another committee named by the Council, on the defects 
of the census of 1851, and their valuabie suggestions for its 
improvement in 1861. These were kindly received by the 
Government, and attention to them was promised ; but the 
Act, as passed, does not provide for any material improvements, 
On one matter there really can be no doubt; the retarns for 
the three kingdoms ought on every accoual to’ be made uni- 
form. 


We are convinced that the absolute cost and 

loss of money from preventible sickness in Glasgow, 
is not under £100,000 per annum; even ona very 
moderate estimate. The losses by premature 
deaths are very different; and are almost incalcu- 
lable. Oue of the greatest losses originates in 
orphanage and the neglect of the young. What 
has the Government done for this class? After 
t'e experiences of Mr. Watson, in Aberdeen; of 
Dr. Guthrie, in Edinburgh; of a hundred ragged- 
schools in London, and in all the large towns, we 
might have experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
aid from the Government for any well devised 
measures to save the young. It is not a party 
question, however, and the Government do not in- 
terfere. When men inquire for what good end we 
seek universal suffrage, we reply to wipe away 
the sin and stain involved by the neglect of the 
young :— 
The subjeet was brought before Parliament by our col- 
league, Sir J. Pakingtos, in an admirable speech, urging the 
claims of ragged-schools to a share of the Privy Cuonancil 
grant. The refusal to assist in preventiog pauperism and 
crime by diligently educatiog and trainiog the class of chil- 
dren from whom vagrants and crimiuals are bred is, perhaps, 
one of the greatest economical, jet us rather say social, mis- 
takes ever committed. It is an abdication of the most 
imperative daties of a State, tuat of helping those who 
cannot help themselves, as well as the self-destructive im- 
policy of withholding a little outlay in schooliug from those 
on whom they must afterwards spend largely in the way of 
gaols and workhouses, We shall, no doubt, have Miss 
Carpenter's protest added to ours in this momentous ques- 
tion. 





ud supporting them, deducted from their future | 
We pay for efficient soldiers, and should 


Sir John Pakington was anaes bat the 
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“wheel of fortune”” may throw him once more 
into place, probably at the Admiralty; yet even 
there he may remember the ragged children, with 
whom he has had some intellectual companionship 
in his own outcast condition, and not, like Pharoali’s 


| 


compendious oration. He had approached the en, 
before the idea of the rifle volunteering oceyr,j 
to him as a connexion of social science, ang }, 
wrought it into a complimentary pero.ation to 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the volunteers, oy jh, 


butler, forget in his prosperity the friends of trying | ground that drill hardens and strengthens th 


times. 


Lord Brougham imagines that adult | drilled, and is a sanatory measure—an opinion jy 


criminals may be turned out of evil by judicious | which the most enlightened friends of physical jm. 
counsel, like little children; and he says that some | provement concur. 


experiments on that class have been successful in | 


Ireland :— 


The whole reforma'ory measures are intimately connected 
with this sulject, and the saccess of these with juvenile 
offenders is now clearly proved in the diwinution of their 
crimes, The diminution of their offencea, it is to be hoped, 
has taken place likewise; but a disturbing influence of a 
kind deeply to be lamented has operated from the impolitic 
resiric'ing of the remuneration of witnesses. The case of 
juvenile offences affurds the strongest reason for extending 
to adults the reformatory system so ably and satisfactorily 
explained by Captain Crofton, to whom we owe it, at our 
Liverpool meeting. Its success in Ireland has been com- 
plete. 


The old are more difficult to bend than the 
young; yet out of Ireland, the law of kindness has 
softened many hard hearts that seemed turned to 
iron. ‘The Social Science Association have a sub- 
ject in reformatories, “racy” of their character 
and name ; and if the Government will not provide 
money, the Association might, through its branches, 
secure us against the scandal of men, who have 
been once guilty of crime, being compeiled into 
more guilt by absolute want of work. In the 
Scotch burghs the rule of life “ance a Baillie aye 
a Baillie,” need not be extended into “ ance a thief 
aye a thief.” What cana discharged convict do 
after the country declines to punish him longer with 
support ? He cannot obtain employment while his 
antecedents cast shadows over his path. In the 
competition of crowded countries for work, charac- 
ter counts; and he has a character ; but it reckons 
cn the wrong side. A more difficult problem is 
not presented for solution than the question how 
to make punishment less than banishment for life 
out of the social ring? Not only, however, is 
that qustion involved in this subject, but another, 
namely, how to keep men honest, whom no man 
will set to work. More cruel solutions cannot be 
given than merely to do nothing. Already some 
reformatories exist for the grown prisoners ; 
and to give them a chance, the number 
must equal the supply. It is only a matter of 
money, because, as we have said out of Ireland, 
experience shows that the greater number of 
vicious men may be remodelled and renovated into 
average characters, and the Social Science Asseci- 
ation might present the country with a chronicle 
of crimivals that would draw out the requisite 
funds. 

We mst close our extracts, for although we 
have shown that the President of the Association 
believes in the universality of social science, yet 
here must be an end to all things. One subject 


“ppeared to be overlooked in Lord Brougham’s | 





An eminent political economist at our last Congress 4. 
clared that he only dreaded the arts of the fiend enemy of 
mankind, tempting his countrymen with a lanre!, instead ¢f 
the apple with which he deceived our first parents, Be: 
it is edifying to observe the same individual now announcing 
his entire confidence in the pacific tendency of that enligh:. 
ened policy to which he has himself so mach contributes. 
In his hopes we must altogether share ; in the greater part 
of his confidence also, But it is no mark of mistrust j, 
others that we trust ourselves more; and we must ,)! 
heartily rejoice in the spirit of determination to be wel! 
prepared, which the country universally shows. Let usals 
rejoice in the training to which it has given rise, Ay, 
mere sanitary measure this association has a right to vier 
it and highly to estimate its value. But on far more |ofy 
grounds we are bound to exult in it, for it is the pledge of 
peace. Here, above all other places, such feelings ar 
natural and appropriate. We are in the land sanctified by 
the struggles of Religion, and renowned for supporting ber 
sister, Freedom, in the worst of times. Here the martyr 
of the cause swore to the Covenant “by the name of the 
Lord their God”— here, in the next age, the rebels agains: 
civil and religious liberty encountered the stoutest resistance 
—here, in yet later times, was begun the arming of the 
people for defence of the realm. Is it wonderful tha 
attachment to religious and attachment to civil rights shoud 
kindle the same fire of patriotism, aud in the same bosoms? 
Those treasures which men prize the most dearly are 
nearest their hearts, and them with heart and hand they 
will defend. 


We do not remember ever to have written s 
long a notice of a single speech, but the oration 
illustrates the character of the Association; which 
presented in its papers an echo and extension of 
the speech. ‘The failings of the one are the faults 
of the other; and the beauties of the address wer 
reflected in the proceedings. Ambition ruivei 
both ; the commendable ambition of doing too much 
good. One-half of Lord Brougham’s good sayings 
were forgotten before the other half were tad. 
Then the topics were not discussed, but oy 
named, in a synopsis of what the speaker mgt 
have said, had time permitted. His address ™ 
in reality a table of contents; and the papers 
the preceding and present year, were the volumes. 
Some great subjects he treated lightly; such 
trades unions, and direct or indirect taxation. 
Association gives no opinivn on these matters, bs! 
it allows their discussion. Mr. Duncan MeLares, 
of Edinburgh, was the advocate of direct taxales 
for the present year. His chief argument ¥* 
grounded on the idea that the collection of reves 
by indirect taxation is expensive. That 1 "™ 
but it does not show “ who pays the pipet. I 
indirect taxation paid by the consumer or 3 
That is the qusstion never touched by Mr. Meta: 
and his friends. We say that in such 4 i 
of cases as to constitute a majority in B 
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the far greater part of indirect taxes, are 
gatributed by the producer; and if the Social 
iation be to deal with such questions, its first 

jis to give us data on that subject, and not 

like the Chamber of Commerce, blindfolded at 
«follow my leader.” One gentleman, from Liver- 
wool, arose after Mr. McLaren had finished, and 
umated the tmonstrous statement, common in 
}, that the United States raise their 
serene by direct taxation. The error was origin- 


jy promulgated by Mr. Cobden, who never re- | 


| 
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tracted the absurd mis-statement of a fact; for the 
revenue of the United States is not raised to the 
value of one cent by direct taxes. 

The Association by grasping more than it oan 
manage, or by allowing hideous errors to be stated 
without contradiction, must sink to nothing—un~ 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung; while by confining 
itself to social business, and compelling exactitude 
in the assertions of its members, it may become a 
great and useful power in the state. 
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Tae political currents of September have set 
drongly towards change in the position of the 
Zuropean states. An alliance, expressed or under- 
ood has been formed among the four great 
Powers of Europe, excepting France, to control 
the policy of Napvleon. Lord John Russell, on 


the 3lst of August, offered friendly counsel in a, 


diplomatic note to tie Sardinian Government, 
wainst committing an assault on Austria for the 
ake of Venetia. ‘That attack, if ever it occurred, 
vould, he stated, afford to Austria an opportunity 
of endeavouring to regain Lombardy, and to replace 
their old rulers in the duchies of Modena, Parma, 
wd Tuscany. The Sardinian Government learned, 
oa the 1st of September, or thereby, that the Bri- 
ish Government might be compelled to regard 
vith resignation the return of Northern Italy to 
iis original elements. The people of Turin were 
farther informed that the British had interests in 
the Adriatic which they were bound to protect. 
lias Garibaldi proposed the annexation of Corfu 
aud the other Ionian islands —the conquest of 
Malta, or what else? Half the world of Europe 
talks of the tyranny exercised by the Germans over 
the Italians, in forgetfulness, perhaps, that the 
ltaliaus first tyrannised over the Germans. Has 
Garibaldi, in threatening to proclaim Victor I., of 
lily, on the top of the Quirinal at Rome, 
dreamed of reviving the old Roman empire, and 
tubjugating all the ground from Kertch to the 
Pillars of Hercules? Some information of this 
uature must have reached our Foreign Secretary 
vlen he was writing his “ Keep the peace with 
Austria’ counsel to the politicians of Turin; and 
then, as an additional reason, he hinted at our 
tdditional interests in the Adriatic, like a lady's 
pestscriptum. Surely, we can attend to our in- 
‘erests in the Adriatic even in the presence of 
lialy « redivivus ;” but the letter was sent. 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia have settled their 
‘ferences, aud their sovereigns are to meet at 
arsaw to devise measures for the insurance of 
‘ope against further incorporation and re-arrange- 
meuls of territory, A general opinion prevails 
that France will not be allowed peaceably to add 





more islands, or Italian land and towns, to its pos- 
sessions. 

Garibaldi has made a Sicilian business of Naples, 
and has taken the country to the south of the city 
and the metropolis in no time, with only a little 
fighting at Reggio. The friends of the Neapolitan 
King, who are not numerous in large and respect- 
able circles, say that the Sardinian Government 
paid handsomely in cash for these triumphs. The 
assertion is not very creditable to the army and 
navy of the most priestly kingdom in Europe. The 
system has not produced faithful sailors and sol- 
diers, or loyal subjects. Kings will probably con- 
sider that fact, as they want something better in 
exchange for money and patronage than the Nea- 
politan monarch has received; yet no man could 
have deserved better from Rome. He has aban- 
doned his capital without a stroke, and taken up 
his quarters in Gaeta, a maritime and fortified 
town, with Capua, also a fortified town, at no 
great distance inland. Both places are held in 
great force by the regiments of the Neapolitan 
army that remain with the sovereign. ‘Their 
number is said to be fifty thousand, and they pre- 
sent a formidable front to Guribaidi. His volun- 
teers want the means of conducting a regular seize, 
and Capua, which they threaten, cannot be reduced 
by the frowns of its assailants. The volunteers 
have been defeated twice in circumstances highly 
creditable to them. They were over-matched in 
each case, and we regret that brave men died with- 
out a chance of doing good. Bad genaralship 
must have occasioned those losses. ‘Their im- 
portance in a strictly military view is not great, 
but they depress one party and encourage another. 

Garibaldi had repeatedly signified his intention 
to proclaim the unity of Italy, and Victor its king, 
from the Quirinal at Rome; and the Sardinian 
Government professed to be alarmed at these in- 
tentions. Pio Nono was guarded or imprisoned 
by the French at Rome; and if Garibaldi had 
beaten the Neapolitans, and then attacked and 
demolished Lamoriciere and the Papal army, he 
might next have assailed the Freneh on bis road 


to the Quirinal. In order to avert this catastrophe, 
2K 2 
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the Sardinian Government decided to attack and 
remove Lamoriciere and the Papal Soldiers out of 
the way, and place their own men between the 
French and Rome and the volunteers coming from 
Naples. Accordingly, the Sardinian Government 
requested the Pope in a note to disband his army ; 
and they marched sixty thousand men to the fron. 
tier to enforce the request. Even before a reply 
could have been received, these men had passed 
the borders. As Lamoriciere had never more than 
thirty thousand volunteers scattered over the 
Roman states, he had little hope of beating these 
visitors. Antonelli, on the part of the Pope, re- 
turned a brave answer, but his general, Lamoriciere, 
was unable to support these proud words. In four 
dsys the Sardinians had from three to four thou- 
sand prisoners. On the sixth day Lamoricre at- 
tacked them with the hope of covering Ancona. 
He was defeated after a smart combat, losing six 
or seven cannon, six hundred prisoners, and a large 
number of men killed and wounded; but the par- 
ticulars have never been stated. The defeat was 
decisive ; for the scattered volunteers of the 
Pope were obliged to capitulate or starve. 
They surrendered, and then the Papal army 
was reduced to the garrison of Ancona. That 
seaport, under the command of Lamoriciere him- 
self, made a stout defence; but assailed from the 
land, and bombarded from the sea, it was surren- 
dered with all its contents, and Lamoriciere—with 
the last man of his army—became a prisoner of 
the Sardinians. 

Lamoriciere’s military character has not been 
improved by these reverses in the opinion of many, 
who forget that he had to resist an army of double 
the strength of his own forces, among a population 
hostile to his employer, and who were ever on the 
edge of revolt. He commanded an army of volun- 
teers, who might have been expected to make a 
noble resistance—some actuated by ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm. They had come from far countries to 
save the Church ; but many of them may have dis- 
covered their mistake on the spot, and want wears 
out enthusiasm of the description that actuated 
these soldiers. 

General Schmidt, the Swiss, who captured 
Perugia last year for the Pope, fought well to 
keep it last month; but he was abandoned by the 
Italians in his division of the Papal army, and 
obliged to surrender. Schmidt is a sort of poli- 
tical Claverhouse, or Dalzell, and cannot be consi- 
dered a soldier of fortune, fighting for mercenary 
motives, He is a living relic of the times when 
cavaliers thought that priests should be permitted 
to burn men into the faith ; and he would argue, 
even as they argued, that it is better to lose the 
body than to suffer loss both of body and soul : 
better to burn a heretic than permit her or him to 
make more heretics, and thus multiply the number 
of the lost. He began military life by attempting 
to enforce the ultramantane doctrines among his 
native mountains of Switzerland, and he is pro- 


bably quite honest, like the Irish, who lost all at. 
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Spoleto, and who have been lampooned jp the 
Times for abandoning their charge without a 

in reliance upon en ez-parte message by tele hy 
for it now appears that the Irish committed all the 
mischief in their power before they surrendeaed th. 
place, and fought as might have been expecteq_ 
that is to say, they fought well. 

When the Sardinian Government decided on the 
invasion of the Papal territory, all the Romanis 
Powers protested, and France withdrew its ambgs. 
sador, M. de Tallyrand, from Turin. The fp. 
peror and the Empre-s were then at Nice, pre. 
paring to embark for Africa. They did not remain 
on the Italian border to comfort the Pontiff, by 
went on their way. In Algiers they heard tha 
the sister of the Empress was dead in Paris, anq 
they returned there on the evening of the 22nd of 
September. The Sardinian ambassador, who had 
waited to pronounce his farewell, then withdrey 
from the French court; and diplomatic relations 
are at present interrupted. This exhibition jm. 
poses no mistake on Europe, for it is too manifest 
and naked. 

The French Emperor has, indeed, put himself 
in a position to take any side that may suit him; and 
if Victor of Sardinia be allowed to accept Southern 
Italy, France has fixed the price. A consciousness 
that the diplomacy pending involves transactions, 
has irritated Garibaldi with Cavour, in whom 
he has no confidence; and the Dictator delays the 
annexation of the two Sicilies that he may retain 
means to conquer the city of Rome and the State 
of Venice, in order to re-unite Italy. The Sar. 
dinian army are now in great strength on the fron- 
tiers of Naples, and may even pass over to decide 
the controversy between Garibaldi and the King of 
Naples; but while this proceeding would in some 
measure cast Sardinia out of the good graces of all 
well-ordered states, it might not subdue Garibaldi, 
who is an inconvenient partisan to mere jobbers in 
politics. The Sardinian army might join him, and 
Cialdini find himself, not a commander-in-cbief, but 
an attaché in the Dictator’s staff; and the difficul- 
ties would thicken, for the united army might 
march on Rome, held by the French for the Pope. 
The Roman population would revolt, and the con- 
sequent mischief from a collision with the French 
cannot be estimated. This possibility and its pros- 
pects have induced the Emperor of France to make 
the garrison of Kome twenty thousand men; and 
obliged the King of Sardinia to assume the com- 
mand of his army. As the French have no better 
legal right to Rome than force confers, troubles 
will arise out of their occupancy ; and the Sardi- 
nians will find labour sufficient for a time in the 
consolidation of their authority over Souther 
Italy. Elements of re-action exist in these cous- 
tries to a miserable extent, and money will be 
found for their cultivation. 

In India, Nana Sahib is supposed to exist north 
of the Himalya range, and may even yet give us 
trouble. The death of Mr. Wilson, who was the 
administrator in Calcutta of the Indian tax on & 
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come, and of Sir Henry Ward, who was removed | transactions, decided to be neutral in that contest. 


from Ceyloa to Madras, in the room of Sir 
Charles Trevellyan, who opposed the tax, have 
slarmed the modern financiers of India, who act in 
utter ignorance of its people and their habits. The 
death of both gentlemen must be a subject of 
regret to the public, for they were hard-working 
men; but they were leaders in a policy entirely 
unsuitable for India, and which might soon have 
given us another rebellion to suppress. We trust 
that the Government may re-consider its schemes, 
and give the management of India to men edu- 
eated for the work. In any ordinary business, 
preference would be given to experience ; but in 
governing dependencies, that pay the governors 
well, we prefer ignorance of the special interests 
concerned in their management. 


! 





The allied expeditions against China sailed on | 
the 26th July, from the entrance of the Gulf of | 


Pech-el-li, to attack the forts at the entrance of 
the Pei-ho. This delay of an expedition, which 
should have finished by that date, may produce 


bad results; and it originates in an unfortunate | 


alliance with the French for oriental wars. At an 
immense expenditure the British part of the force 


| 
| 


was early brought to the Chinese waters; but our | 
allies were not ready in time, and were not ready | 
at the end of July, .although they have only a | 


small proportion of the expedition; while from | 
_ majority of the community must learn the propriety 


diferent reasous a considerable number of little 


The French made themselves unpopular by mise- 
rable exactions in Chusan; and the policy of the 
Earl of Elgin and Sir Hope Grant being of a dif- 
ferent character, they find themselves checked hy 
the practice of their allies. It is probably the 
last of our joint-stock wars. 

We have no political movements at home to 
record. Corn has gone up to a serious price con- 
sequent upon the deplorable summer weather of 
England, of Ireland, and on the continent of 
Europe. In the north-western provinces of India, 
and generally in Asia, over to Syria, a great 
drought has caused a dread of famine ; in Europe, 
rain in deluges and floods has injured the crops, 
and raised prices to a famine figure. In America, 
excessive heat has distinguished the season; in 
Europe it has been equally marked by a low tem- 
perature ; and the vines have failed to bear their 
fruit, while wheat is sixty per cent. dearer now 
than it was at the corresponding date of 1859. 

Domestic politics are far beneath the freezing 
point. No party seem to be concerned in any 
more important purposes than are displayed in the 
conversations and papers of the Social Science 
Association—most important purposes they are— 
as important as the cart in conveyancing ; but it 
would be wiser to take the horse first, and put 
him right. Then the cart would come along. The 


jealousies have cropped up among the officers and of governing themselves before they can expect to 
soldiers. ‘Ine French wisied to attack the rebels, | be governed well. 


and the British, having learned wisdom by past 
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Love should be nursed midst beauty—in a vale 
Sweet with the music of the nightingale ; 

Love should be whispered in a maiden’s ear 

Tn summer evenings, when the sky is clear, 
And softening south winds, stealing o’er the soul, 
Enchantingly its ev'ry thought control— 

Till care is lulled to rest,-and life doth seem 
As fair as that of which young poets dream ; 
And all the past is as a blotted page, 

And all the future a too distant age 

Whereof to think,—and with the dying day 
Resistlessly the spirit glides away 

Into that dream-land, whereof Love is king 
For evermore, and Doubt an unknown thing. 
But is it all a dream-land when we sleep, 

From worldly troubles, and our spirits leap 
Into that better world from which they sprang 
Ere yet the morning stars together sang 

Eve’s bridal anthem? No, no; it must be 
Some dim remembrance of Eternity ; 

When mounting upward, upon eagle’s wings, 
Par, far away from all the grosser things 

Of earth, amongst the stars, the spirit roams, 
Revisiting the angels in their homes. 

Love is a recognition, and can trace 

The fairest beauties in the plainest face, 

And look upou it, till iudeed it be 





His life-long dream become reality. 

He knew her ere he saw her, and she felt 

As if she once in converse sweet had dwelt 

With him she looked on. Beautiful with joy 

Gold cannot purchase, nor enjoyment cloy, 

She stood before him ; simple was the word 

He spake, and yet her inmost heart it stirred, 

To her his voice was as a silver bell, 

And round each simple thing a magic spell 

He wove ; and when he called her by her name 

The warm blood mantling to her forehead came. 

He touched, but lightly touched, her hand, and lo! 

Through every vein the sweet caress did flow, 

And all her weakness left her—nestling near, 

She looked and loved with love that knows not 
fear. 

But trust me, Laura, Love is not a slave— 

That he should cringe and flatter, crawl and crave. 

Ob, what a web thou’rt weaving round thy li‘e, 

And what a mockery the name of wife 

Will be to thee, when in thy loneliness 

Thy pride shall ieave thee, and thy deep distress 

Become thy judgment !—what a world of woe 

Be thine, when all who look on thee shall know 

Thou art not loved; and some that know shall 
say, 


| “ See how the crushed heart dieth day by day.”’ 


Witttiam Joun ABuam. 

























































LITERARY 


Self Help. By Samvuet Smices. 1 vol., pp. 354. 
London: John Murray and Son. 
Mr. Suices’ work is marked twentieth thousand, 
and it has got above praise 19,000 steps therefore. 
The volume is designed to prove that energy, in- 
dustry, aud perseverance include everything requi- 
site for success in the world. It is a great ex- 
pansion of the Latin proverb, ‘‘ Persecerantia omnia 
vincit ;” or of the Scriptural rule, “the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich,” without any reference to the 
exceptions of the Latin rule, or the qualification 
to the Scriptural statement. The spirit of the 
volume is worldly, therefore, and suitable to the 


“age and times. Such a book was sure to sell, 


because it chimes in with current fancies and 
mistakes, such as that the first duty of a man 
is to become rich, and that any man may become 
wealthy if he has the will. Society forgets that 
some men may have to illustrate in their lives 
something better than either getting great or rich. 
Unseen efforts after good, unknown struggles with 
evii in a cirumscribed circle, may be making nobler 
marks on the future than the most splendid suc- 
cess in the world. In that sense the book is shal- 
low, and teaches superficial views of life, and its 
realities. We must, however, take an author on 
his own terms. If he be of the earth, earthy, he 
cannot be judged on higher prineiples. Applying 
that rule to this successful book, we cannot say 
that the views inculcated are always right. Great 
men are mentioned as examples of perseverance 
bringing distinction in political life, whereas the 
real seerct, in some cases, is their marriage to rich 
Jadies—for some men step into Parliament upon 
their wives. Ifthe author be not acquainted with 
personal histories, he should not go into that class 
of subjects. It is no disgrace for any man to 
represent his borough or his county in Parliament 
and also his wife’s fortune ; and, ou the conirary, 
he may thus make the latter a great advantage to 
the public: but there is no reason for the suppo- 
sition that he is abler or a better man than some 
one else, who married for love only, and has gone 
through the world with great credit to himself, and 
been a good husband and father, without ever 
being in Parliament. 

The late Mr. Wilson, of the Economist, entered 
Parliament on his character as an accountant. He 
was a man of great industry, and he had an inti- 
mate knowledge of business; yet he failed in the 
profession or trade that he learned, and only suc- 
ceeded in polities, because he attached no value to 
organic reforms. He was a man with a materi- 
alistie mind, and prospered because he had not a 
morsel of political sentimentalism in his composi- 
tivo. Higher and nobler minds would have failed 
from the possession of qualities that he did not 
comprehend, and that did not, therefore, encounter 
iim in the race. We do not question the de- 


ceased geutleman’s political honesty. Ile may 
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have been honest as flint ; but he was not animate 
by those principles that compel other men to saeri- 
fice themselves in struggling for the general good 
of a somewhat thankless world. The absence of 
these principles enabled him honestly to do what 
their owners could not honestly perform, 

The general scope of Mr, Smiles’s book may by 
gathered from the following passage :— ; 


The instances of men in this country who, by dint of 
persevering applicatio.: and energy, have raised them. 
selves from the humblest ranks of industry to eminent 
positions of usefulness and influence in society, are jp. 
deed so numerous that they have long ceased to be 
regarded as exceptional. Looking at some of tie more 
remarkable instances, it might almost be said that early 
encounter with difficulty and adverse circumstances 
was the necessary and indispensable condition of suc. 
cess. The House of Commons has always contained a 
considerable number of such self-raised men—fitting 
representatives of the industrial character of the Britis) 
people; and it is to the credit of our Legislature that 
such men have received due honour there. When the 
late Joseph Brotherton, member for Salford, in the 
course of the discussion on the Ten Hours’ Bill, detailed 
with true pathos the hardships and fatigues to which he 
had been subjectei when working as a factory boy ina 
cotton-mil!, aud descrived the resolution which he had 
then formed, that if ever it was in his power he would 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of thatciass, Sir 
James Graham tose immediately after him, and de 
clared, amidst the cheers of the house, that he did not 
before know that Mr. Brotherton’s origin had been so 
humble, but that it rendered him more proud than he 
had ever before been of the House of Commons, to 
think that a person risen from that condition should be 
able to sit side by side, on equal terms, with the here- 
ditary gentry of the land. There is a member of 
the present House of Commons whom we have 
heard introducing his recollections of past times 
with the words, ‘* When I was working as a weaver boy 
at Norwich;’’ and there are many more who have 
sprung from conditions equally humble. But perhaps 
the most interesting story of difficulties encountered 
and overcome by manful struggle, is that of the present 
member for Sunderland, Mr. W. 8S. Lindsay, the well- 
known shipowner. It was told by himself, in his own 
simple words, to the electors of Weymouth some years 
ago, in answer to an attack which had been made upon 
him by his political opponents. ‘“ At the age of four- 
teen,’’ he said, “‘he had been left an orphan boy, to 
push his way inthe world. He left Glasgow for Liver- 
pool with only four shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket; aud so poor was he, that the captain of the 
steamer had pity on him, and had told him that be 
would give him his passage if he would trim the coals 
in the ¢oal hole. He did so, and thus worked his 
passage. He remembered that the fireman gave bim 4 
part of his homely dinner, and never did he eat 4 
dinner with such relish, for he felt that he had worked 
for it and earned it; and he wished the young to listen 
to his statement, for he himself had derived a lesson 
from that voyage, which he had never forgotten. At 
Liverpool he remained for seven weeks, before he 
get employment; he abode in sheds, and his four 
sixpence maiatained him, until at last he found s 
in a West Indiaman. He entered as a boy, and 
he was nineteen he had risen to the command of # 
Indiaman, At twenty-three, he retired from the s#: 
his friends, who when he wanted assistance had gi"® 
him none, having left him that which they could B¢ 
longer keep. He settled on shore; his career 
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rapid ; he had acquired prosperity by close industry, by 
constant work, and by keeping ever in view the great 
principle of doing to others as you would be done by.’ 

Mr. Lindsay’s history only illustrates the pro- 
bability that a clever young fellow, stealy, and 
acquainted with number oue, may improve money, 
if it be left him, and become a great trader. Mr. 
Lindsay is not a man whose principles will long 
obstruct his progress. He is enthusiastic and 
honest for the time ; but he may change with the 
wheel. We remember him fighting manfully side 
by side with Mr. G. F. Young, for the old naviga- 
tion laws, and what they called fair play to British 
shipping. One day Mr. Lindsay jumped right 
over to the other side, while Mr. G. F. Young has 
clung to his old opinions. Mr. Lindsay has been 
described as a man of progress, and Mr. G. F. 
Young as an obstructive bigot. We happen to 
know both men—we believe that both are per- 
fectly honest and honourable men—but their cha- 
racters are widely different, and their principles 
diverge widely. Mr. Lindsay sails with the cur- 
rent; Mr. Young grasps the soil over which the 
current passes; and it would be difficult to make 
him move on. The one may be often right, and 
the other will always be strongly right or wrong. 
But this political dissertation is entirely uncon- 
nected with fortune and getting rich. Mr. Lind- 
say prospered on a legacy, and need not have been 
adduced as an example of a self made man. 

Many readers remember the name of Samuel 
Drew as an author who rose, through great diffi- 
culties, to eminence. He was a self-made and a 
self-taught man, and is an excellent example of 
mental force breaking through all obstructions. 
An excellent little biography of him is included in 
one of Mr. Smiles’s chapters, from which we make 
the following quotation : — 

Drew now began business on his own account, though 
his whole capital was only fourteen shillings; but his 
steady good character being now proved, a neighbouring 
miller volunteered a loan, which was accepted, and, 
success attending his industry, the debt was repaid at 
the end of a year. He started in life with a determined 
resolution to “‘ owe no man anything,” and he held to 
it in the midst of many privations. Often he went to 
bed supperless, to avoid rising in debt. His ambition 
was to achieve independence by iadustry and rigid 
economy, and in this he gradually succeeded. In the 
midst of incessant toil, he laboured to carry forward the 
cultivation of his mind, studying even astronomy, his- 
tory, and metaphysics. He was induced to pursue the 
latter study chiefly because it required fewer books to 
consult than either of the others. “It appeared to bea 
thorney path,’’ he said, ‘but I determined, neverthe- 
less, to enter, aud accordingly began to tread it.” 

Added to his labours in shoe-making and metaphysics, 
Drew became a local preacher and a class-leader ; over- 
flowing with activity, he also entered eagerly into the 
discussion of politics, and he even ran some risk of be- 
coming a gad-about and busybody. Politicians resorted 
to his shoe-making shop to talk politics, and he went 
to theirs for a similar purpose. This so encroached 
Upon his time that he found it necessary sometimes to 
work until midnight to make up for the hours lost 
during the day. Shoemakers are proverbially political 
characters, and Drew’s fervour soon became the talk of 
the village. While busy one night hammering away 
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at a shoe-sole, a little boy, seeing a light in the shop, 
put his mouth to the keyhole of the door, and called 
outin a shrill pipe, “Shoemaker! shoemaker! work by 
night, and run about by day!” A friend, to whom 
Drew afterwards told the story, asked, “And did you 
not run after the boy, and strap him?’? “No, no,” 
was the reply; “had a pistol been fired off at my ear, I 
could not have been more dismayed or confounded. I 
dropped my work and said to myself, “ True, true, but 
you shall never have that to say of me again! To me 
that cry was as the voice of God, and it has been a 
word in season throughout my life. I learned from it 
not to leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, or to idle 
when I ought to be working.’’ 


From that moment Drew dropped politics, and stuck 
to his daily work, and to self-improvement in his spare 
hours ; but he never allowed the latter to interfere with 
his business, though he frequently broke in upon his 
rest. le married and thought of emigrating to 
America; but he remained working on. His literary 
taste first took the direction of poetical composition ; 
and from some of the fragments which have been pre- 
served, it appears that his speculations as to the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the soul had their erigin in 
these poetical musings. His study was the kitchen, 
where his wife’s bellows served him for a desk; and he 
wrote amidst the cries and cradlings of his children. 
“ Paine’s Age of Reason’ having come out at this time, 
and excited great interest amongst young readers, lec 
comp sed a pamphlet in refutation of its arguments, 
which was published. He used afterwards to say that 
it was the “Age of Reason ’* that made him an author. 
Various pamphlets from his pen now appeared in rapid 
succession, and a few years later, whilst still working 
on at shoe-making, he wrote and published his ad- 
mirable “ Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Human Soul,” which he sold for twenty pounds, 
a great sum in his estimation at the time. The book 
went through many editions, and is still prized. 


One of Mr. Drew's principles, as set-forth in 
this extract, was to owe no man anything; but it 
is the fact that he began life at the moment men- 
tioned by borrowing. We do not think that Mr. 
Drew could have condemned debt with this cir- 
cumstance in his recollection. A small credit 
saved bim at the time; but it will be found that 
many persons forget their own history when they 
begin to write for the general good. Success in 
life frequently turns on small incidents, or they 
seem at the moment to be trivial; and men who 
stand hard by the principle of no credit, have 
often been obliged to assistance in life for their 
first step. The excellent author, who is mentioned 
in the preceding extract, was unlikely to forget 
anything, and would always have repaid the kind- 
ness of “the miller” by a helping hand to any of 
the miller’s brethren of maukind whom he had 
found in a state of distress. 

Here is a story of a character not cast in the 
ordinary money-making mould, who, nevertheless 
founded a family distinguished in political circles. 
He was an inventor, and inventors do not fre- 
quently make money. Exceptions occur, aud 
William Petty was one of them, now two centu- 
ries and a half since. George Stephenson, in our 
own time, was another whose biesraphy was well 
written by Mr. Smiles. Mr. Stephenson was a 
man of remarkable energy—a man of a thousand 





—but he would not have achieved the great re- 
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sults which he accomplished if he had not been 
backed by Mr. Pease, of Darlington. 


William Petty, the founder of the house of Lans- 
downe, was a man of like energy and public usefulness 
in bis day. He was the son of a clothier in humble 
circumstances, at Romsey, in Hampshire, and was born 
in 1623. In his boyhood he obtained a tolerable edu- 
cation at the grammar school of his native town ; after 
which he determined to improve himself by study at 
the University at Caen, in Normandy. Whilst there 
he contrived to support himself, unassisted by his 
father, carrying on a sort of small pedlar’s trade with 
“a little stock of merchandise.” turning to Eng- 
land he had himself bound apprentice to a sea captain, 
who “ drubbed him with a rope’s end,” for the bad- 
ness of his sight. He left the navy in disgust, taking 
to the study of medicine. When at Paris he engaged 
in dissection, during which time he also drew diagrams 
for Hobbis, who was then writing his treatise on optics. 
He was reduced to such poverty, that he subsisted for 
two or three weeks entirely on walnuts. But again he 
begun to trade in a small way, turning an honest penny, 
and he was enabled shortly to return to England with 
money in his pocket. Being of an ingenious mechanical 
turn, we find him taking out a patent for a letter copy- 
ing machine. He began to write upon the arts and 
sciences, and practised chemistry and physic with such 
success that his reputation shortly became considerable. 
Associating with men of science, the project of forming 
a society for its prosecution was discussed, and the first 
meetings of the infant Royal Society were held 
at his lodgings. At Oxford he acted for a time as 
deputy to the anatomical professor there, who had a 
great repugnance to dissection. In 1652 his industry 
was rewarded by the appointment of physician to the 
army in Ireland, whither he went; and whilst there 
was the medical attendant of three successive lords- 
lieutenant, Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell. 
Large grants of forfeited land having been awarded to 
the Puritan soldiery, Petty observed that the Jands were 
very inaccurately measured; and in the midst of his 
many avocations he undertook to do the work himself. 
His appointments became so numerous and lucrative 
that he was charged by the envious with corruption, 
and removed from them all; but was again taken into 
favour at the Restoration. 

Petty was a most indefatigable ‘contriver, inventor, 
and «.rganizer of industry. One of his inventions was a 
double bottomed ship, to sail against wind and tide. 
He published treatises on dyeing, on naval philosophy, 
on woollen cloth manufacture, on political arithmetic, 
and many other subjects. He founded iron works, 
openec lead mines, and commenced a pilchard fishery 
and atimber trade; in midst of which he found time to 
take part in the discussions of the Royal Society, to 
which he largely contributed. He left an ample for- 
tune to his sons, the eldest of whom was created Baron 
Shelburne. His will was a curious document, singu- 
larly illustrative of his character; containing a detail 
of the principal events of his life, and the gradual ad- 
vancement of his fortune. His sentiments on pauperism 
are characteristic. ‘‘As for legacies for the poor,” 
said he, “I am at a stand; as for beggars by trade and 
election, I give them nothing; as for impotents by the 
hand of God, the public ought to maintain them; as 
for those who have been bred to no calling nor estate, 
they should be put upon their kindred. . . Where- 
fore, 1 am contented that I have assisted my poor re- 
lations; and put many into a way of getting their own 
bread ; have Jaboured in pubiic works ; and by inven- 
tions have sought ought rea] objects of charity ; and I 
do hereby conjure all who partake of my state, from 
time to time, to do the same at their peril. Neverthe 
less, to answer custom and to take the surer side, I give 
£20 to the most wanting of the parish wherein I die.’’ 


Romsey—the town where he was born a poor man’, 
son—and on the south side of the choir is still to be 
seen a plain slab, with the inscription, cut by an 
illiterate workman, “ Here Layes Sir William Petty 


The condensation of William Petty’s life in this 
volume affords no means of tracing the cause of 
his rise in the world. If a sailor boy needs 
eyesight, we would naturally infer that for a dis. 
sector and draughtsman that qualification is equally 
necessary. Petty’s suceess was probably due 9 
his appointment as “ physician to the forces” jp 
Ireland, and his practice as a land measurer. The 
House of Lansdowne was enriched or founded on 
“Puritan principles,” not unlike the House of 
Russell, who, at least, became rich from their 
ecclesiastical and religious politics. Young men 
cannot, however, expect windfalls of this nature 
now, and must be content to find their nuggets iy 
the colonies or in distant lands, if they will not 
build them out of particles. 

The Lansdowne family had a similar origin to 
the Peel’s, probably, in a man of great tact, who 
was furnished with excellent opportunities; or, 
like the Strutt’s, of Belper, a more modern peer- 
age, and a family more associated with manufac. 
tures than the cthers named. 

The Phipps’ rose in a more aristocratic manner. 
The original Phipps was a North American colo- 
nist, who had twenty-six children, of wuom twenty. 
one were sons. William became a ship builder, 
married a woman with a little money, and got into 
business— illustrating what we have already said, 
that a good many fortunes are founded’in marriage. 
He was seized with a notion of searching for lost 
treasure, and, after long and painful labours, he 
recovered the silver lost in one vessel, amounting 
to £30,000, of which only £20,000 fell to bis own 
share. His adventures could scarcely be termed 
industrial, although, as governor of Massachusets, 
he may have subsequently increased his fortune 
by savings. 

The history of Jonas Hanway, or of David 
Barclay, a merchant of London, is more interest- 
ing as an example than the clutchings at fortune 
displayed by the Phipps’s and that class, who fight 
for nuggets. Jonas Hanway lived to do good, 
and died with a balance of £2,000, which, having 
no relations needing his help, he scattered among 
charities. David Barclay was the founder of a 
family who have been long associated with the 
monetary transactions of London. Several bank- 
ing houses, in addition to Overend, Gurney, and 
Co., who are directly connected with the Barclays, 
were originated by David Barclay or his descend- 
ants. ‘They became, in course of two generations, 
so thoroughly English in their counections and 
habits, that, although forming oue of the very rich 
family coteries of London, they allowed the old an- 
cestrul estate of Ury to be sold out of the race to 
one of the Bairds, who, in his youth, was an iron- 
miner. The best chapter in the volume is the 
twelfth and last, on the character of a gentleman, 





He was interred in the fine old Norman church at 


illustrated by many pleasing anecdotes, not new, 
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but well told. We agree in one statement which | man in all circumstances is the man who ean say 


may startle some people, who pin their faith on all 
novelties. 
examinations will be failures, unless they are con- 
dncted in a new and reformed fashion. 


It is not improbable that the prominence recently | 


given to literary examinations for small Government 
offices, of which we have heard so much, may tend to 
swell the ranks of the discontented, without any corre- 
sponding gain to the public service. The plan recently 
established may be described as a kind of Government 


lottery, in which the prizes are drawn by those who are | 


the best crammed. Not long since, when eight youths 


| 


Mr. Smiles fears that the civil service | 





truly— 
I do not bless my labouring hand, 
My thinking head, nor chance ; 
Thy Providerce, my gracious God, 
Is mine inheritance. 


In this world of a thousand millions there must 


always be nine hundred and fifty millions miserable, 
if fame or riches be man’s proper pursuit, 


Songs of Labour. By Avexanper Smart. i 


were wanted to do copying work in a public office, no 


fewer than seven hundred offered themselves for ex- 
amination. Eight prizes to 692 blanks! A most pitiable 
sight, truly, to see so many educated young men eager 
for the poorly paid and routine, though “genteel,”’ 
occupation of a Government office, when there are so 
many other paths, though requiring labour and self- 
denial, open for the energies of young men of activity 
and spirit. Sir James Clarke has not inaptly described 
the preliminary system of cramming for examination, 
of the kind to which these youths are required to sub- 
mit, as thoroughly demoralizing, and calculated to 
develop prigs rather than men. The mind is so overlaid 
with a heap of undigested knowledge, that there jis little 
room left for its free action; and though a function- 
arism as complete as that already established in China 
may thereby be secured, it will probably be at the ex- 
pence of that constitational energy and vigour which 
are so indispensable for attaining a robust manhood. 
Moreover, the tendency of this new movement seems to 
be, to draw the educated youth of the country aside 
from the paths of ordinary industry, and direct their 
eyes towards the public treasure as the highest object 
of their exertions; whilst, beyond all, there is that 
danger to be apprehended, against which Montalembert 
has so eloquently warned us, of stimulating and pro- 
pagating the passion for salaries and Government em- 
ployment, which saps all national spirit of independence, 
and in some countries makes a whole people a mere 
crowd of servile solicitors for place. 


If the Government want good men for public 
duties, they should set the Inspectors of Schools 
to watch for them. Mere examinations will only 
produce “ muffs,” and a man is not able to rule a 
district of India because he can read Horace. The 
examinations instituted by Government are abun- 
dantly silly, and the examienrs, if we may judge 
from the questions put, are defective in common 
sense. 

We do not agree with many sentiments of the 
author, or the general scope of his volume, which 
places too much value on monetary achievements, 
and, we think, too little on moral triumphs waich, 
almost unknown as they seem to be on earth, may 
be the greater. Many examples occur to show 
that success in life very often originates in causes 
entirely out of an individual’s control ; sometimes 
from the utter want of generous principles ; occa- 
sionally from practices or professions that to one 
individual appear quite honest and upright, but are 
rejected by men of a finer sense of honour—the 
better men, therefore—although they may live and 
die comparatively poor. But is it real success in 
life that we know by the name? Real success in 
life may be success something better and greater 
than either distinction or wealth. The happy 





Vol. pp. 279. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
ALEXANDER Smart is now a man advanced in 
years, whose verses are well known in his native 
place, Montrose ; and in Edinburgh, where he has 
passed many years of an industrious life. His 
songs and minor poems evince great taste, and no 
little genius. He has escaped the dangers that 
have overtaken and ruined many men of a similar 
class of mind. Although he possesses all the fire 
of the poetic temperament, he wants i's eccentri- 
cities. We cannot read his pages without disco- 
vering that he has read much before he has written 
them; but he is also one of those skilful, steady 
workmen whom an employer or an overseer would 
not consider guilty of rhyming or thinking of ver- 
sification. Somebody once said that Mr. Disraeli 
had proved the aptitude of one man of genius to 
be also a man of business; and Alexander Smart 
shows in his creditable daily life how a man, earning 
his bread by hard Jabour, may maintain a most 
respectable position in society, and an acquaintarce 
with the muses on intimate terms. We like his 
volume, both for the circumstances in which it has 
been composed, and its contents. He asks no 
favour, on account of the former, for the latter; 
and they need none. Still, as we happen to know 
them, so there is no harm in stating them. Yet 
we believe the poet is one of those “ dangerous” 
and “turbulent” masses whom certain ‘ Liberal’’ 
members of Parliament are afraid to enfranchise. 
If we look to his compositions we find no justifi- 
cation of the charge in them; but we may Le told 
that he is a peculiar man—one of a few, and no 
fair representative of a numerous class. ‘The 
statement is true only in one sense. There are a 
great many Members of Parliament who cou!d not 
have written this volume to save their seats, or 
another volume half so good; and there are not 
many of the members of the working classes who 
could write anything of this nature, but there are 
many who can enjoy its contents ; and a vast mul- 


+ titude who live iu the manuer of its author, enter- 


tain bis opinions, and, like him, are most useful 
members of society, whose case he states very 
eloquently in one of these poems. ' 

There are several different features in this 
volume, and the most attractive is the rhymes for 
little readers. If any publisher would take them 
separate, and put illustrations to them, he would 
probably make a good speculation. The specimen 
which we subjoin is not the best, but it relates to 
autumn, with which we should now be nearly done. 
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There are many of these rhymes for litt!e readers ; 
and little readers like and understand them. 


With frost and with snow, when the winter winds blow, 
'Tis sweet to tell tales by the fire; 
And when tress with their bloom all the meadows per- 
fume, 
’Tis pleasant to roam till we tire. 


Bat autumn serene is of seasons the queen, 
As she flings golden apples around : 

Like the cheek’s rosy glow, as the branches bend low, 
They fall juicy and ripe to the ground. 


While on Time’s silent wing passes childhood’s gay 
spring, 
And summer comes on with its bloom, 
May the seed sown in youth grow in virtue and truth, 
And in autuinn yield fruit and perfume. 


We are not quite certain that we should quote 
so much from the volume as the following poem, 
which we take as it stands. Ia its pathos and 
style it reminds us of the ‘ Mitherless Bairn,” by 
William Thom. There is a similarity in the sub- 
jects, and the manner of treating them— 


The wee cripple laddie that hirples alang, 

And canna keep pace wi’ the hale and the strang ; 
Or join in the sports that belang to his years, 

Could once run as fast as his fleetest compeers. 

An accident lamed him, and inony a day 

And lang weary night in affliction he lay, 

Where pain learn’d him patience—that monitor stern, 
Wha tutors the auld, but comes hard on a bairn. 

His form and his face are now shrunken and wee; 
The rose ‘n his cheek and the licht in his e’e 

Are dow’d, like a bud that had blushed to the spring, 
Bot shrank frae the blast, wi’ its cauld icy wing, 
Yet gleams o’ young joy and love’s dimples are there, 
Though soften’d by sorrow, and chasten’d by care ; 
And sadly the eye of affection can trace 

The lines they have worn in that patient young face. 
He thinks on the time when he clamb wi’ the best, 
Could plunder a byke, or could harry a nest ; 

But pain, that the thoughtless may a’ come to dree, 
Has taught him to feel forthe bird and the bee. 

He wonders that bairns can be ever unkind 

To bird or to beast, to the cripple or blind; 

And treus by experience, that cost him sae dear, 
How sweet is a smile, and how sad is a tear. 

He dreams o’ the days when his limbs were as free 
As the burn dancin’ by, where he waded wi’ glee, 
When blithely he sprung, as the lark frae its nest, 
And sank in the giomin’ as blithely to rest. 

The sweet summer holidays, lightsome and lang, 
Will sometimes come ower his young heart wi’ a pang,— 
A pang of regret that he rambles nae mair 

As once he could ramble, a stranger to care. 

Be kind to wee Johnnie! his feelings are young, 
Though a’ their fine chords by affliction are strung ; 
And though he may shrink, like the sensitive leaf, 
Frae a’ that to ithers brings trouble or grief,— 
Though mischief has lost its attractions for him, 
And sports that bring danger to life or to limb. 

Be kind to wee Juhnnie, and linger awhile, 

When canny he crossesa burn or a stile. 

Be kind to the laddie at schule or at hame, 

And never, join cripple in scorn to his name ; 

A cruel reproach, that the heartless will throw 

On blameless misfortune, to sharpen its woe, 
They’re sairly deform’d, baith in heart and in mind, 
Wha pleasure in taunting the cripple can find. 

Such cripples in soul, in deformity born, 

Will limp a’ their lives as the objects of scorn. 
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part, indeed, of the rhymes for little readers; byt 
old readers could enjoy them. The volume is 
dedicated to the Angus Club; but while it has a 
local interest from local references, we are anxions 
to recommend it to those who can afford to have 
a little volume of good poety, that they will never 
be ashamed by any visitor, of any class, finding jn 


their shelves or on their table; or those who send 





row and thena book to far away friends—and jy 
Australian, or Canadian, or Indian homes of 
British-born men and women, the “ Songs of 
Labour” would be regarded as a treasure. 





By the Rev. Istay 


The Pastor of Kilsyth. 
T. Nelson and 


Burns, Dundee. London: 

Sons. 1 vol., p. 288. 
Tuts volume consists of memorials of the life and 
times of a father by his son. The “ Pastor of 
Kilsyth” was long and well known in Scotland, 
Kilsyth is one of the many small towns with a 
mining and weaving population around and directly 
connected with Glasgow. But Mr. Burns passed 
the first twenty years of his ministry in the parish 
of Dun—a little parish, half-way between Brechin 
and Montrose, and a “classical” district in the 
history of the Scotch reformation. Mr. Burns 
was one of the elder ministers of the Evangelical 
party in the Church of Scotland; an associate and 
friend of such men as Dr. Brewster, of Craig, and 
Dr. Hamilton, of Strathblane, who carried high in- 
tellectual attainments to the ministry of many 
country districts in Scotland, and contributed, in 
an effective and quiet manner, to the establishment 
of a new reformation in the land. His son begins 
this volume with some traditional statements re- 
specting a still older class of men, who had to 
struggle with the deep darkness of the last cen. 
tury, and these memorials are very interesting and 
valuable. The parish of Dun is a quiet. rural 
district, beautiful for situation, comprising a few 
farms of considerable magnitude, in a fertile soil, 
with the labourer’s cottages still, notwithsianding 
the bothy system, requisite on the land. In the 
first year of the present century, or, perhaps, 
rather the closing year of the last century, when 
Mr. Burns went to Dun, its population was pro- 
bably larger than at the present time. Our high 
agriculture manufactures more corn, perhaps, than 
the agriculture of former years for sale, but it 
does not support an equally large population. An 
idea was prevalent that many country ministers, 
half a century since, were not possessed of great 
literary qualifications ; and it has been said some- 
times that the party whom Mr. Burns opposed in 
ecclesiastical politics monopolised the learning, 
and their adversaries had the zeal, of the Church. 
It was a great mistake. The moderate party 
always had a number of able and learned men 
among them; but they were not, as a body, either 


Another feature in the volume is the translation | distinguished by learning, or any other better 
of “fables” into good poetry. The specimens form ‘ qualities than neighbourliness and Toryism. The 
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real learning of the Church belonged to their | discharge of professional and routiue duties, renders 
opponents ; and it was chiefly among them that himself less influential, even in his profession, 


such records as the following, from the diary of 
Mr. Burns, could be found :— 


September 15, 1808.— Visited Margaret Burley, a 
poor old woman in the Muir, whom I have frequently 
seen. She is nearly blind; a great aggravation of 
her other trials—widowhood, poverty. . . . Read for 
the first time Dr. Beatties beautiful poem, “ The 
Minstrel.” . . . Read portion of “ Erasmus Enchi- 
ridion,”’ &e. 

September 16, 1808.—Rose at six. Read part of 
Deuteronomy xiv.,in Hebrew; family prayer; worked 
in garden ; read portion of Greek Testament, “ Eras- 
mus, &c. 


The men who recorded time spent in this 
manner were links between ignorance and intellect, 
poverty and riches. Their successors are numerous 
in recent times, and that fact forms one ground 
of hope for the land. 

Mr. Burns became parish minister of Kilsyth in 
1821; and in 1343 he resigned his living, along 
with the other ministers who, with their members 
and office-bearers, canstituted the Free Church; 
but he was always regarded by the great majority 
of the parishioners as minister of Kilsyth, until 
his death in 1853. The following brief descrip- 
tion of his manner of life is a faithful picture of 
many lives in our islands, and their lives have 
helped materially to make up our national cha- 
racter :— 


Beginning his ministry with a general visitation and 
careful inspection of every family in the paris, he 
coutinued the same course year by year, so long as 
strength remained to him, passing by only these whose 
strict connexion with some other communion would 
have rendered such attentions invidious. Thus, it 
might be truly said that, by the space of more than 
thir'y continuous years, he ceased not to warn, to 
counsel, and instruct that people, keeping back nothing 
that was prefitable, but ‘‘ showing and teaching them 
the things of the kingdom of God, publicly and from 
house to house.’’ It was not by any grand coup de 
main, or by a series of fitful, brilliant charges, that he 
expected to produce great results; but by a patient 
course of holy duty, continued on in faith and prayer 
from year to year. Thus his influence was rather felt 
than seen,—recognised in its slowly ripening results, 
rather than in the conspicuousness of the means. As 
time drew on, his plans and operations widened and 
multiplied. Adult classes for males and females were 
formed,—the Sabbath-schools were organised, visited, 
watched over,—prayer- meetings, one or two of which 
had continued on, like the smouldering embers of a 
great fire, since the revival days of 1742, were fostered 
and multiplied,—a savings bank was instituted,—a 
temperance society, headed by the minister and the 
parochial teacher, speedily followed,—a philosophical 
union, with its appropriate machinery of experiments 
and lectures, was originated. In all these schemes and 
undertakings the minister was either the prime mover 
or a zealous and efficient coadjutor, ever ready to bear 
ahand in any scheme which had for its object the 
physical, moral, or spiritual amelioration of the people, 
rl whose good he was thinking and planning day by 

y. 


A minister, who confines himself to the dry 
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than he might become by the adoption of a dif- 
ferent course. Mr. Burns wasa leader in all the 
useful institutions existing or projected among the 
villagers. His example was followed, or his opi- 
nion was sought, on different subjects, by indivi- 
duals who did not perhaps appreciate his ecclesias- 
tical principles, or adopt his religious views. As 
they discovered, from their intercourse with him, 
that his ordinary life was a commentary on his 
sermons, they doubtless deemed the discourses 
worthy of being heard, and were drawn gradually 
into attendance upon and attention to his Sabbath 
services. The consequence, in part, of Mr. Burn’s 
assiduous diligence among his people was seen ina 
revival of religion at Kilsyth, more remarkable as 
it was not at the time accompanied by similar 
changes in other parishes. It should, however, 
be observed that these movements have followed 
in Scotland the care and teaching of an intellec- 
tually superior class of men, possessed of much 
more than the average scholarship absolutely essen- 
tiai to Church preferment in Scotland, ‘The coin- 
cidence was alike obvious at Kilsyth some years 
since, and at Ferryden in the present time. 


At the first outbreak of holy impression, it seemed as 
if the influence were universal. The hearts of thousands 
were simultaneously stirred with spiritual concern, and 
a solemn awe and fear pervaded the community. There 
were inquirers, more or less anxious, in every street ;— 
almost, as it seemed, in every second house. Iniquity, 
as ashamed, hid its face; sinners in Zion became alraid, 
and the one thing needful became ou all hands the one 
absorbing subject of thought and converse. Loom-shops 
were turned into places of prayer, and factories into 
preaching stations. The church was thronged night 
after night for months together with eager and earnest 
worshippers, while prayer-meetings, like water runnels 
swollen by winter rains, teemed and overflowed on 
every side. This of course did not last. Surface im- 
pressions died away; convictions that had not issued in 
conversion were yuickty quenched; the sudden panic 
passed; and scared but untouched hearts began to re- 
cover their self-possession, and breathe freely again. 
The host of the enemy had been for the moment utierl y 
broken and scattered, as if in total rout; but bye-and- 
by they began to rally and close theirlinesanew. The 
great blaze of holy fire that had all at once burst forth, 
died gradually down, and only those coals that had 
been thoroughly ignited continued to burn op. But 
these did burn on; many of them, as I have already 
said, until this hour. 


The paragraph contains a frank and honest 
statement respecting the consequence from a revi- 
val that attracted great notice at the time. All 
the expectations of good were not realised; but, 
although there were disappointments there were 
also gratifying, because permanent improvements 
in life and conversation, as the results of that 
“early revival.” 

The volume is altogether a pleasing and profita- 
ble book, and a favourable specimen of a peculiar 
class of biographical writing. 
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THE SQUATTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE AUSTRALIAN KEEPSAKE, 


cee cieneeent ee TE en 


Deep in a mighty forest, old, 
Half hid among the trees, 

A cottage, in its loneliness, 
The way-worn traveller sees. 


Of love and peace ’twas once the seat, 
In that lone solitude ; 


Screened from winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 


By the o’erhanging wood. 

A limpid stream goes winding past 
Its plot of garden ground ; 

While passion-flowers and eglantine, 
’Twine the verandah round. 

A mountain tall, but sloping, in 
‘The back-ground meets the view, 

Whereon the forest wreath of green, 
Gleams in the ether blue. 

It is in truth a charming spot ; 
Aud in that cottage dwelt, 

A Squatter, with as kindly thoughts 
As ever mortal felt. 

His door was always open’d wide 
‘T’o those that chanced to call, 

Lost or benighted in the bush, 
And. free alike to all. 

Upon his hospitable board, 
The best he had was spread ; 

And many thus, when famished sore, 
Have been unsparing fed. 


Both old and young, and rich and poor, 
Have met together there ; 

Have slept beneath his friendly roof, 
And own’d his friendly care. 


But most of all they would admire 
The condescension sweet, 

With which bis lovely daughter used 
Her father’s guests to meet. 


Her soul was full of tenderress, 
And love for all mankind ; 

She had an angel’s form and face— 
‘Lo hide an angel’s mind! 

The tears of pity oft would steal, 
Like pearls adown her cheek, 

Whenever some poor weary soul, 
For food and rest would seek. 

With all a sister’an xious thoughts, 
She would their wants attend ; 

With gentle looks, and tender words, 
To each, to all, a friend. 


A mother’s love she never knew ; 
Alas! her mother died 

In nature’s throes, when she was launcbhyd 
On Time’s eventful tide. 


With fund and most paternal care, 
His child the Squatter rear’d ; 





From infancy to womanhvod, 
Still more and more endear’d. 


For her alone he seemed to live, 
And she to him would cliog 

With all a child’s simplicity ; 
And that’s a precious thing ! 

It would be hard to tell whose love 
Had most intensely grown ; 

The life of each appeared to hang 
Upon each other’s own. 


Thus time rolled ou from year to year, 
But no estrangement brought ; 
From her he kept no wish conceal’d, 
Aud she from him no thought. 
Their home a little palace seemed, 
For wearied one’s to rest; 
They, benefactors of their kind, 
In blessing others blest. 


But woe to human flesh and blood ; 
The fates have so decreed, 

That those who love the best and most, 
Through every pore may bleed. 


And as of old the Tempter gain’d 
An entrance Eden in, 

A wretch, in human form, strove hard 
The maiden’s ear to win. 


When he had feasted at their board, 
Was kindly treated there, 

He proffer’d love, and won too soon 
The affection of the fair. 


‘The father saw the rising flame 
Lit in his darling’s breast ; 
But to her marriage did consent, 
In hopes to see her blest ! 


Yet when the false one had return’d 
Within the city gay, 

He soon forgot his tender vows 
To the maiden far away. 


And captivated by a girl 
Not half so good nor fair, 

He wedded her—and doom’d the green 
Wood's nurs’ling to despair. 

At first she strove to quell the storm 
That rose in breast and brain, 

And blot his image from her soul— 
"Twas labour spent in vain. 


He was her first, her only love, 
And he had won her heart, 

As pure and guileless as a child’s; 
And it were death to part. 


The roses faded from her cheeks, 
Her sparkling eyes grew dim ; 
The struggle was too fierce to last, 

She wept and died for him. 





